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On the Ist of January, 1861, we commenced the Twenty-third annual volume of the Ant-Jounnat. 

- The extensive circulation of the Ant-Jovrnat is the result of a large expenditure of capital—which has been continually increased 
year after year, so as to augment its value and secure its hold on public favour: its Proprietors and Conductors being fully impressed 
with the i t fact that there is more difficulty in upholding than in obtaining popularity for any publication. 

Such of our readers as are old enough to compare the present condition of British Art, “Fine” and “ Industrial,’”’ with its position 
when the Ant-JovnwaL was commenced—in 1839—will not require to be told of the large and beneficial changes time has wrought. The 
higher. arts are now receiving extensive patronage: twenty years ago few painters or sculptors were “commissioned,” and it was a 
rare event to find ten per cent. of the pictures of members of the Royal Academy “sold” at their annual exhibition. Manufacturers, 
with a few honourable tions, hardly made pretence of reference to Art for instruction; content with the chances that occasionally 
procured good results, and satisfied, for the most part, to follow in the steps of predecessors, without inquiry and without advance. 

Various circumstances have combined to produce the gratifying and beneficial improvement of which the present epoch supplies 
abundant evidence ; it cannot be presumptuous to state that the Art-Jovrnat has contributed largely to that progress on which the 
country, and, indeed, civilization, may be congratulated. 

_ Our Subscribers and the Public may rest assured that in no degree will the efforts of the Conductors of this Journal be relaxed. The 
Editor, and his many valued coadjutors, will continue to labour, with heart and energy, to render it in all respects commensurate with the 
growing intelligence of the age; to supply information upon every subject interesting to the Artist, the Amateur, the Manufacturer, and 
the Artizan: making it not only a record of all “ news” concerning the Arts and their various ramifications,—a reporter of every incident 
it may be desirable to communicate,—but, by drawing on the resources of experienced and enlightened men, affording such information 
and re be — the great cause of Art—teaching, while gratifying, its professors and those who pursue Art as a source of 

The Anr-Jounwat for the year 1861 has, therefore, been commenced with an earnest resolve to improve it by every available means, 
and with all the advantages that result from long experience of the wants and wishes of its Subscribers, as well as with a grateful sense of 
the support by which it has obtained the high position it occupies. 

During the year 1861, the series of Engravings from Pictures in the Royal Collections (and for the permission to engrave which 





" ‘we are so much indebted to the gracious munificence of Her Majesty the Queen and His Royal Highness the Prince Consort) will be 


brought to a close, and will be succeeded by a series of 


SELECTED PICTURES FROM THE PRIVATE GALLERIES AND COLLECTIONS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


This project has been liberally and considerably aided by collectors, and cordially assisted by many artists. Our selections have been 


made—we trust and believe with sound jud : : : : ; to 
. judgment—from the most extensi . arran as 
obtain the co-operation of the best engrave Shae a te ve collections in the Kingdom; and we are so ging 





“Bubscribers are aware that « New Series was with the errr : PRA 
issuing Engravings ; begun year 1855; when we obtained the honour, graciousiy accorded, 
. Searen Giese o — Pictures ; of the new series, therefore, siz volumes are now completed : while the series containing 
aod may be considered ea 849 and ended in 1854—also consists of six volumes. Either series miay be obtained separately, 
7 De cenaisered complete, there being no necessity for obtaining the earlier volumes. 
Covers for the Volumes of the Ant-Jonvas can be had of any Bookseller at Three Shillings each. 


We to every letter, requiring an amwer th 
attention roy th MD an answer, that may be sent to us with the writer’s name and address; but we pay 2° 


The Office of the Editor of the Anr-Jovana: is 
4, 
are to be addressed. Letters, &c., for the Publishers, 
All Orders for Advertisements 
Waterloo Bridge, Strand. prenem e: cane 


Post Office Orders should be made payable to J. 8. Vinrur, 294, City Road. 
CG The Proprietors of this Work reserve the r 
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Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, where all Editorial communicationt 
should be forwarded, as usual, to 25, Paternoster Row. 
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Lonpon, May 1, 1861. 


AN EXAMINATION 


INTO THE 


ANTIQUITY OF THE LIKENESS 
OF OUR BLESSED LORD. 
BY THOMAS HEAPHY. 





Part V.—Eargty Greek Works. 


iru the instances of 
the likeness of our 
(7 Lord contained in 
the last number of 
the Art-Journal con- 
cludes the series of 
illustrations taken 
from the Christian 
~ cemeteries. From the 
absence of any intermixture of legend 
or fable with their history, the indi- 
S'S cations they afford of the antiquity 
A) of the traditional likeness are far more 
> conclusive and satisfactory than any 

other class of works supply. We 
have seen this likeness traced in repeated 
instances on the glass vessels buried in the 
graves of the first generation of the Christian 
community ih Italy, rudely executed, it is 
true, but still presenting the well-known and 
unmistakeable characteristics that have de- 
scended to after ages. We have next seen it 
represented, more or less correctly, in the nu- 
merous mural decorations of the subterranean 
chapels, in the catacombs, and especially in 
those works where the subject represented has 
direct reference to the writings of the Apostle 
John. The same likeness we find still adhered 
to in the third and fourth centuries, when, 
from reasons still offen to doubt, the events of 
the gospel history and the doctrines of the 
church were symbolised either under the form 
of Old Testament allegories or of pagan myths, 
till, towards the fifth century, the tradition 
became so fixed, that we see it represented 
with all.the hardness and e ration inci- 
dental to works executed according to a re- 
ceived pattern, and without mental effort on 
the part of the artist. It must be admitted, 
nowever, that the works in which we see un- 
mistakeable indications of the tradition are 
associated with a number of others (perhaps a 
aority) in which the likeness is either en- 
tirely absent, or presents but partial traits of 
resemblance ; but as, where there is any de- 
parture whatever from the mere conventional 





negative type of feature, it is, in every case, in 
the direction of the one-received tradition, the 
only inference to be deduced from the circum- 
stance is, that up to a certain period (probably 
the end oi the fourth century), while there 
were Christian painters who worked in accord- 
ance with certain specified information, there 
were others who, either from ignorance or 
carelessness, were content to produce a mere 
hegative representation. 

arious circumstances point to the conclu- 








sion that this tradition of the Divine likeness 
came to the Italian church directly from the 
East; from the absence of any other instances 
of enamelling in glass to be found in Italy 
during the first four centuries, excepting in 
sacramental vessels buried with the first Chris- 
tians, and taking into consideration the great 
development that this very art obtained soon 
after in Byzantium and Asia Minor, it is 
hardly forcing a conclusion to infer the pro- 
bability of the eastern origin of such produc- 
tions. Again, in the works that refer directly 
to the writings of St. John, and which, there 
is reason to conclude, were executed soon after 
the reception of his writings from Asia Minor, 
we see such a decidedly pronounced acces- 
sion of strength and character in the delinea- 
tion of the likeness, that the question suggests 
itself whether, with the writings of the apostle, 
there did not come some additional information 
respecting the Divine resemblance. To ascer- 
tain this fact more conclusively, it will be 
necessary to consider the claims to authen- 
ticity of the large number of pictures existin 
in Italy and elsewhere, claiming to be execute 
either by one of the evangelists, or at least to 
be contemporary with the apostolic age. 


That St. Luke painted is neither contrary to 
common sense nor to probability; works have 
in all ages been attributed to him, and Eusebius 
repeats the tradition to that effect; but that 
our Lord himself gave sittings to the artist 
is, though not absolutely impossible, so re- 
pugnant to our reconceived impressions, that 
we reject the idea instinctively, not without 
ne like offence at the bare mention 
of it. 

Again, with respect to another class of 
works : excepting iS thes instances in which 
the picture is too sacred for lay inspection, 
we are taken by a functionary into a sacristy ; 
after some ceremonial the door of a reliquary 
is opened, and we are shown various objects 
calculated to astonish the hard logical mind 
of an Anglo-Saxon, in more senses than one. 
Some of these things it would, to our northern 
minds, border on the profane to even allude 
to; but we may instance a portion of Aaron’s 
almond rod t budded, some teeth that 
once belonged to certain fishermen who lived 
eighteen hundred years ago, and parts of the 
clothing of a holy and blessed woman of the 














At the very outset of this inquiry, however, 
obstacles present themselves of a nature to 
render any investigation at all, a task of no 
ordinary difficulty. A picture is shown to 
you, unquestionably of great age, the history 
of which, could it be ascertained, would doubt- 
less be most interesting; but the account is 
so interwoven with the marvellous, and so 
combined with fable and legend, that any 
ow of truth that may exist in the accumu- 

tion of rubbish, baffle all attempts at identifi- 
cation. Pictures of the class now alluded to 
generally form the altar-piece to some chapel, 
set apart from the others in the same edifice 
on account of its peculiar sanctity. The altar- 
piece is kept (excepting on certain saints’ days) 
covered with a curtain, and the picture itself, 
excepting the head and what amount of figure 
it may contain, is enclosed in a silver or gold 
mounting. The painting is rudely executed, 
always on panel and in ¢empora; it has be- 
come very dark and obscured by time, is of 
unquestionable antiquity, and in every instance 
a long list of wonders is related in connection 
with it, the least of which is that it was 

ainted by St. Luke from our Lord himself. 
The fact is only not physically impossible. 





| of the Anglo-Saxon, after having given the 
| requisite attention to the above, is scarcely in 
a state to appreciate at its proper value the 
‘next object shown to him—a stained and 
tattered rag, covered with holes and discolora- 
tions, which, while they present the appear- 
ance of having been caused by fire, are in 
reality the corroding effects of time. So rapeed 
and decayed is this cloth, that it would fall 
to pieces if it were not held together by a 
board behind. Amidst the tatters and dis- 
colorations may be discerned a life-size portrait 
‘of our Lord. In those passages in which it 
is not too obscured, the countenance will be 
‘found to be executed with singular power. 
' The hand of the painter may have been facile 
or the reverse, and the portrait may be free or 
compressed in execution, but the peculiar 
depth and refinement of the expression, and 
‘the feeling with which every feature is de- 
picted, speak the thought exercised by the 
artist, and his sympathy with his work. Of 
the entire contents e the reliquary wen gen 
is probably the on nuine one; 

yan to the omdas circumstances related of 
its origin, but its antiquity is in all likelihood 
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s creat as it purports to be. The linen on 
which it is scenhed will be found to be 
identical in manufacture with that taken from 
the graves of the first Christians. No por- 
traits but that of our Lord (not even that of 
the blessed Virgin) are ever found represented 
in this manner. The frame or shrine in which 
the picture has been set, and which has been 
made to fit closely round the head, is generally 
of early Byzantine work ; and in most instances 
the picture can be verified, on credible historic 
evidence, as existing in the time of Constan- 
tine, or about the year 320, and was at that 
time reputed to be the work of the first 
century. So far the account is credible, and 
were it to stop here we should be satisfied 
with it, and consider the work to be a relic of 
so high an antiquity as to present unusual 
claims on our attention: but we are denied 
this satisfaction. After a long detail of the 
miracles performed by the mere presence of 
the picture, we are informed that the cloth on 
which it is depicted was the handkerchief of 
St. Veronica, whom, it would seem, formed 
one of the dread procession to Calvary, and 





Paul writing to Timothy from Rome, while 
he was a strict prisoner, says, “Eubulus greeteth 
thee, and Pudens, and Linus, and Claudia.”* 
Of the four persons here named, two of them 
are known to us from other sources. Linus is 
counted the first or the second bishop of Rome, 
according as St. Peter is reckoned or otherwise. 
Pudens was a Roman senator of high rank, 
early converted to Christianity, with his two 
daughters. Parts of the house he inhabited 
are still shown, built into the walls and flooring 
of a church in Rome, dedicated to St. Puden. 
ziana, one of his daughters. From various 
reliable accounts that have come down to us, 
it would appear that Pudens and his daughters 
were zealous and active in their religion, and, 
being both wealthy and hospitable, it could 
hardly be but that St. Paul and his coadjutors 
woul be welcome guests at the house of the 
Christian family. The legend tells us that both 
SS. Peter and Paul were frequent visitors 


© 2 Tim. iv, 21 


SS —— 








on this handkerchief the Divine image became 
impressed by its being applied directly to the 
face of our Lord on that occasion. af bade 
In a paper of this nature, wherein it is 
attempted to arrive at a particular conclusion 
by reasoning based on facts that will command 
universal assent, any notice of these miraculous 
accounts, beyond mere allusion, is inadmissible, 
though there can be little doubt but that by in- 
cluding them the record would be made much 
more entertaining to the majority of readers, 
though it might be the means of circulating 
much absurd speculation. But while it is neces- 
sary, for argument’s sake, to reject everything 
incapable of conforming to the stringent re- 
quirements of historic proof, there exists no rea- 
son for excluding all mention of many accounts 
that are related in connection with these works ; 
that while there may be no satisfactory evidence 
in support of them, are yet so much in accord- 
ance with our experience of human nature, and | 
bear so much the impress and ensemble of facts 
of every-day life, that we are led to suspect | 
there may be a considerable amount of truth | 
at the foundation of them. 





there, and the assertion is borne out by the 
circumstance of the greeting in the epistle to 
Timothy, which, as it was sent four or five 
years after Timothy was staying in Rome, 
evidences the intimacy that had previously 
existed. The legend goes on to relate that one 
evening, when the two sisters were seated at 
table with St. Peter, one of them (St. Prassede) 
asked the apostle “ What the Lord was like ?” 
when he took up her handkerchief, and with 
the pen (or style) traced the resemblance on 
the piece of linen. A faded and scarcely dis- 
cernible picture, purporting to be this draw- 
ing, is preserved in the sacristy of the Church 
of St. Prassede. Satisfactory evidence assures 
us that it was there, and with the same history 
attached to it, when the mother of Constantine 
built the church out of the materials that had 
previously formed the house of Pudens. Some 
countenance is given to the story from the 
drawing being small in size, and in other re- 
spects distinctly different from any other work 
of the same class; the framework in which it 


| the beard, and the hair, are according to the 


| events, at some point of time between the last 








is incased, and which fits close to the he 
shoulders, is of the most ancient ae 
enamel, and the linen is of the same "peculiar 
manufacture that was used in the first cen- 
turies. I instance this story as one of many 
that, while they prove nothing, are yet so re- 
we with the simplicity of truth that we can 
ardly refrain from according to them some 
degree of credence; though with regard to any 
use that can be made of it in an inquiry of this 
nature, it differs in no degree from ihe most 
improbable legend. The ascertained date of this 
picture, reaching back as it does to beyond the 
time of Constantine, would entitle it to a place 
amongst these illustrations, and for this purpose 
I made a careful copy of it ; but the original is 
so faded and obscured that it would be difficult 
in a woodcut (the peculiarities of which are 
sharpness and decision) to convey a just idea 
of its character, only enough of the work being 
visible to show that the shape of the features, 


received type. 

In the sacristy of St. Peter’s, over the gigantic 
statue of St. Veronica, is a picture accounted 
so holy that no layman’s eyes may look upon 
it,—and, I am informed, no churcliman’s, save 
the Pope’s, and his necessary attendants; and 
even the holy father himself only inspects 
it on one day of the year, and immediately 
after confession and communion. — The anti- 
quity of this work is well authenticated, but 
the accounts of its origin involve the usual 
difficulties. The picture consists of a life-size 
head of our Lord, represented as lying durin 
the three days in the sepulchre, or, at all 


supreme moment of the crucifixion and the re- 
surrection. The ascertained history of this work 
reaches back directly to the second century; 
but, independently of all question of age, it is 
a production that must stand alone for its 
extraordinary conception, and the power, in- 
deed, almost inspiration, with which the con- 
ception is worked out. Like most others of 
the same class, it is much obscured, and, in 
many parts, nearly obliterated by the decay 
of the cloth on which it is executed. But the 
very rags and stains, by dimming its execu- 
tion, and taking away the appearance of the 
hand of man, seem to add to its singular im- 
pressiveness. ‘The wet, matted hair, the tears, 
the biood-drops from the crown of thorns, so 
expressive of the stern reality of death, while 
the calm, nearly-closed eyes, the gently-parted 
lips, speak not of corruption, but of the spirit 
at that moment in Paradise, and of the shortly 
to be accomplished resurrection. So replete 
is this image with concentrated thought and 
feeling, that it alinost forces on us the con- 
viction that unless he that produced it was, in 
the fullest sense of the term, inspired, he saw 
that which he depicted. Like others of the 
greatest triumphs of Art, this effort has been 
accomplished with the meanest instruments ; 
a piece of cloth, without anything in the shape 
of preparation, the pigment transparent, and, 
apparently, nothing more than a mere stain, 
and all aid from colour entirely discarded. 
Nevertheless, this dimly-figured head, on 4 
tattered rag—for its inspiration, its conception, 
and its power of execution—is certainly unsur- 
passed, perhaps hardly equalled, in the whole 
range of Art. A copy of it, rendered as near 
as wood-engraving will permit, is given in the 
first illustration to this number. : 
Second only to this work in excellence, while 
it is more important, on account of the clear 
historic evidence that exists to its antiquity, 1s 
the picture now preserved in the sacristy of the 
church of S. Bartolomeo, in Genoa. In common 
with most others of its class, the account of its 
origin is not such as to command general accept- 
ance. We are told that an eastern monarch, in 
the year 30 of our era, Agbarus by name, king 
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in Asia Minor, fell sick, and having 
heard of our Lord’s miracles in the adjacent 
country of Judea, sent to request a visit; but 
the Saviour, ministering only to the sheep of the 
house of Israel, instead of going himself, the 


legend states, sent his portrait, painted pur- 
= St. Luke, the miraculous effect of which 


of Edessa, 


posely b ; : 
was such, that the sick man recovered imme- 
diately on beholding it. The long list of mira- 


cles it has performed since, is depicted in relief 
on the silver shrine in which it is enclosed. 
Whatever may be thought of the legend, the 
evidence of the great antiquity of the work 
is singularly clear and conclusive. Eusebius 
quotes ecclesiastical writings then extant, to 
show that this picture was known to exist in 
the royal library at Edessa in the middle of the 
second century, and was then considered an un- 
doubted work of the apostolic age (Euseb. Hist. 
Eccles. lib. i. cap. 13). Mores Coronere, an 
Armenian of the fourth century, also mentions 
it as in his possession, in his capacity of keeper 
of the joel archives at Edessa; his authority 
must, on this account, be unquestionable, and 
the German critic, Shréder, hesitates not to 
style him an author “optime note et indu- 
hitate fidei.” Again, St. Ephrem, deacon of 
the church at Edessa (died 381), makes men- 
tion of it in his time. Eusebius, on his own 
authority, speaks of it as then existing (340). 
The historian Evagiras (born 536) mentions it 
as performing many wonders in his days (Evag. 
lib. iv. c. 26). Again, later on, Nicephorus 
speaks of it (Niceph. lib. ii. cap. 7). The pic- 
ture remained in its place in the royal library 
at Edessa till the Genoese, in the middle of the 
tenth century, removed it to its present locality 
in the church of S. Bartolomeo. Whoever 
may have been the painter, or whatever the 
circumstances under which it was executed, 
the account given above must establish it as a 
work of high antiquity and of eastern origin; 
and, as such, it affords a means of judging of 
the antiquity of similar works, the history of 
which is less clear and satisfactory. Like the 
previously mentioned picture, this is also con- 
sidered too sacred for the general gaze, and is 
only shown on one day in the year. I was 
enabled, however, to obtain a copy of it, a cut 
from which is given in the illustration No. 2. 
—— less subject than the picture in the 
sacristy of St. Peter’s, there was less scope for 
conception and power of delineation. Still, as 
a mere portrait, it would be difficult to instance 
a work of higher character. The delicacy of 
the features generally, the peculiarly beautiful 
drooping eyebrow, the sweetness, and, at the 
same time, power of expression in the mouth, 
distinguish it, as well as others of the cloth 
pictures, from the entire mass of contemporary 
Art; and as the ascertained history of these 
works carries them up to the second century, 
and a popular belief (entitled to every con- 
sideration) held them at that time to be at least 
a century old, they supply a solution of the 
question suggested by the series of pictures in 
the catacombs, as to whence the tradition of 
the likeness emanated, which the artists of 
Italy took for their guide. 

Ofa date probably contemporary with the two 
works last mentioned, is the picture, a copy 0 
which is given in cut 3. The original, sur- 
rounded by a gold and jewelled mounting in the 
form of a nimbus, is now preserved in the Bib- 
liotheca of the Vatican. ‘The legend gives it as 
the work of the Evangelist Luke; but, inde- 
pendent of this, a credible and apparently au- 
thenticated history refers it to a period about the 
middle of the third century. Unlike the preced- 
ing works, it is executed in a thick water-colour 
or fempora pigment, on a panel of Cyprus 
wood, now nearly decayed. The medium in 
which the artist’ worked, afforded him much 
more per of delineation, of which he ne- 
glected not to avail himself. ‘The features 





being more made out and marked in character 
than is now to be observed in the cloth pic- 
tures, perhaps, in some respects, this has de- 
tracted from the effect ; for while the character 
is thoughtful, refined, and elevated to a d 

difficult to surpass, it possesses a materistity 
not seen in the others. A certain amount of 
the impressiveness of the cloth pictures may 
certainly result from their dimness, and the 
immateriality of the medium in which they 
were executed, leaving something to be sup- 
plied by the mind of the beholder; from the 
absence of this cause it probably is that the 
work under consideration presents less spiritu- 
ality of appearance than the others. In them 
the mind is directed rather to the Divine than 
to the human nature. We see the Almighty 
intelligence, clothed, it is true, in the simili- 
tude of a mortal face, as we could comprehend 
it under none other; but still it is the Divine 
intelligence, not the human, that addresses us. 
But in this last work, beautiful as it is, and 
even eps in artistic manipulation to the 
others, we see the man rather than the divinity 
—the ideal of sorrow and humility, rather than 
the personification of infinite love and mercy. 





These three pictures are, by no means, isolated 
specimens, but are given here rather as types 
of a class numerous, both in Italy and the 
East, individual instances of which, in many 
cases, approach, if not equal, in merit those just 
mentioned. ’ 

Tn all the legendary histories that attach to 
the cloth pictures or handkerchiefs of St. Ve- 
ronica, two facts are invariably present—their 

t antiquity, and their eastern origin; and 
these facts, being supported by the well-authen- 
ticated history that attaches to at least two of 
-them, there is strong reason for presuming 
that the accounts given in these respects are 
so far correct, though the circumstances at- 
tending their —_ can only be conjectured. 
It can hardly be doubted, from the great simi- 
larity these works bear to each other, that they 
are copies of some still older original that, 
either from the facts connected with its origin, 
or its acknowledged authenticity, had acquired 
such general recognition as to cause all others 
to be executed in imitation of it. The trans- 
parent medium in which they were wrought 
presenting no appearance of pigment, might 
not unnaturally, in a credulous and supersti- 








No, 3. 


tious age, have given rise to the notion that 
they were miraculously impressed on the fabric, 
mf the name of St. Veronica may be nothing 
more than a transformation of the words vera 
icon, or true image. 

From a custom which there is reason to be- 
lieve obtained from the earliest period, and 
which beyond question prevailed in the second 
century, it is probable that these cloths were 


f | worn upon the breast, concealed by the upper 


clothing, and were regarded something in the 
nature of talismans. We find the name of 
Christophero, or, “he that bears Christ in (or 
on) his breast,” applied to Ignatius, a pupil of 
St. John, as well as to other early martyrs, 
who were, if all accounts be true, examined on 
this very point when brought before the Roman 
tribunals Possibly the — of St. Paul— 
“TI bear on my body the marks of the Lord 
Jesus,” may refer to some such practice. Cer- 
tain it is, that amongst the earliest interments 
a cloth, with the Divine likeness wrought upon 
it, has been frequently found placed over the 
face or breast of the deceased ; and the practice 


of wearing such an image might probably have 
been alluded to in the customary sign of the 
cross (or the letter X—not the crucifix, but 
the initial letter of the name of Christ) upon 
the breast, as a means of recognition by the 
members of the first Christian communities. 
Having traced these works up to so early 
a period, and the almost certainty that exists 
of their being copies of a still older picture, 
we arrive at once at the apostolic age itself ; 
and there is no inherent improbability in 





an apostle or a disciple of the name of Luke 
having been their author. Amongst the many 
‘individuals with whom our Lord consorted 
_ while on earth, there were doubtless several = 
_ sessed of attainments sufficient to enable them 
to make some practice of the arts of design. 
| Barnabas was a landed proprietor in a Greek 
| island; Luke we read was a physician ; and, 
in a time and country where the arts were so 
| much cultivated, it is probable that both these, 

as well as many other members of the church, 
some power of expressing their ideas 
‘in an artistic form. This consideration forces 
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on us the question—Is it possible to conceive 
that Aued.n who were aware that they had 
continually for years been daily in the actual 
and tangible presence of the Almighty him- 
self, visible to them under a human form; 
who had died in their presence ; whom they 
had watched in the grave; and who, by a 
suspension of the most absolute of natural 
laws, had risen from the dead and ascended 
into heaven in their view ;—I would ask, is it 
ible to conceive that such persons would 

ve made no attempt to figure to themselves, 
as far as they were able—and, indeed, as often 
—the features and = yy! of the Divine 
appearance, as it lived in their memories! 
— tradition— call it le nd, if we 
will—attests that they did; and in this re- 
spect is supported by what we know of human 
motives of action, as they have operated in all 


ei a period shortly after the execution of 
the above works, a distinct branch of victorial 
art was making its first efforts in a direction 
that was afterwards to lead to the unique 
development we see in the Mosaic decorations 
of the fourth and subsequent centuries. It is 
difficult to assign any precise date to the com- 
mencement of the practice of wearing metal 
images during life, and burying them with the 
dead, that there is no doubt prevailed in the 





primitive church. Certain it is that we find 
metal ornaments, in the shape of figures of our 
Lord, that must date at least as early as the third 
century. The most ancient specimens, from the 
characters engraved on them, would appear to 
be of Greek workmanship. The illustration 
(eut 4) is from a work of this date, and is in 
bronze or copper, executed in what the sculp- 
tors term the half-round. ‘The original is now 
in the Bibliotheca of the Vatican. 

Owing to the peculiar nature of the material, 
it was requisite that works on so small a scale 
should be rather marked and distinct than 
refined in character. Consequently, the like- 
ness in this will be found to be coarsely, 
though decidedly, rendered. In the earlier 
specimens met with, these images are composed 
simply of metal; but in cube of about the 
fourth century the metal is generally found 
combined with ornamentation in the nature of 
Mosaic or enamel work. ‘This mode of de- 
coration was first used to indicate drapery or 
symbolic ornaments only; but it was alter. 
wards extended to the delineation of the face 
and figure indiscriminately, till we find the 
whole work covered with it. Of the mixed 
metal and Mosaic work remarkably beautiful 
instances are given in the subjoined cuts, 5 
and 6, the first of which represents an amulet, 
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or plate, worn upon the breast, and containing 
an image of our Lord, surrounded by apoca- 
lyptic emblems. In these the face, the drapery, 
and the ornamental portions of the background, 
are executed in Mosaic or enamel, it is difficult 
to say which; the distinctions between the 


conforming to the traditional type with only | 
the slight variations of darker ie a more 
attenuated visage, and the introduction of two 
stray pieces of hair at the top of the forehead, 
a peculiarity by which all Byzantine works 
executed before the eighth century may be re- 





sive, and it would be difficult to say by what 
action the idea could be more plainly rendered. 
The absence of the further limb is apparently | 
in accordance with some law of representation | 
by which the enamel workers of the early cen- | 
turies were guided, and is less obtrusive in the 
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two depending upon whether the pi 

glass that enter into the composition of both 
modes were re pong fixed to the metal 
ground by fusion or by cement. The like. 
ness of our Lord, as depicted on these flat 
metal pictures, is peculiarly clear and distinct, 





cognised. The enamel represented in cut 6 
is, considering the early date that must be 
attributed.to it, a remarkably beautiful one. 
The act of lifting the lid of the grave in token 
of the return to life, may seem, to our notions, 
somewhat grotesque, but it is apt and expres- 





original than in the illustration. This work 
was taken from a grave in the catacombs that 
would appear to have been occupied about the 
commencement of the fourth century, or 1m- 
mediately previous to the conversion of the 
empire. 
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away. There are other artists whose works may be described in a very brief 


BRITISH ARTISTS: space : ona —ooe es may be in themselves, they leave little 
ND CHARACTER. or no room for exten escription, the materials of one differing in so slight 
THEIR STYLE A a degree from those of the rest, and oftentimes are uniformly treated, ina ar 
WITH ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS. the painter has found most favourable to his success, Thus the artist repeats 


himself, and the critic who writes of his works must almost necessarily be com- 
No, LY.THOMAS SIDNEY COOPER, A.R.A. sar foe pple course, and reiterate his own expressions ; there is no 
ur task in this series of papers becomes more It is one in which we find ourselves on taking up the pen at this moment, 
and more difficult, in proportion to the demand | and it arises from the following facts: a sketch of Mr. Cooper’s art-life, | 
already made on our attention by the artists | written by himself, appeared in our Jonrnal in the year 1849, and we have | 
themselves, through their works, or by notices | at various times noticed at considerable length not a few—and, briefly, the | 
of one kind or another whick have previously | greater part—of his pictures, which, moreover, come under the class of subject 
been published in the pages of the Journal: thus | last alluded to—that is, they are more or less identical in character; he is 
the subject is, in a manner, exhausted, or we | essentially the painter of buacolics, and reigns supreme in the farm-yard, the 
run the risk, by re-entering the field of inves- | sheep-fold, and the pasture. It is only right we should say, with reference to 
tigation, of multiplying words, without increasing | remarks just made on the continued similarity of subject evidenced in Mr. 
the information we desire to afford. Some | Cooper’s works, that the fault, if it be such, lies with some of his patrons 
painters there are whose pictures are of such a | rather than himself: most of his exhibited pictures are sold before the public 
character and nature, that the difficulty takes an | sees them; they are, in fact, commissions. When hung in the gallery other 

















Br ] opposite direction, forcing us to condense where | purchasers, attracted by them, desire to possess something of the same kind, 
a: oa } strict justice, as well as our own wishes, would require enlarge- | and these form the contributions of the ensning season: hence the artiat is 
34 | ment: this is the case, for example, with most painters of | scarcely free to act as he often would. The fine “ snow-scene” exhibited last 


\i¢ | history and genre; their subjects, generally, are suggestive of | year is a case in point: Mr. Cooper was determined to paint a picture 
ample remarks independent of the way in which they are | unfettered by commission, and this was the result. When hung ip the 
¢) treated. Some landscape-painters, too, offer a wider field for | Academy it was eagerly coveted by several distinguished collectors ; of course 
comment than others, and we can follow them from city to | all could not have it, and the artist accepted a commission from the Earl of 

town, over mountain and moor, through forest and dell, and can talk with them | Ellesmere for one similar in character: thus we may expect to see another 
} 

| 





as they sit down before “castled peak,” or ivy-grown ruin; we can look at | ‘‘snow-scene” from his pencil in the forthcoming exhibition. 
their works, and in them conjure up visions of bygone years associated with Thomas Sidney Cooper was born at Canterbury, in September, 1803 ; his 
tales of fact and romance, of love and war, of buried nations and empires passed | love of Art must have been innate, for he says, the earliest recollection of him- 
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self to which memory reverts is associated with boyish attempts to sketch the | sketches to strangers visiting the city for a few shillings, which enabled him to earn 
grand old cathedral can other picturesque objects ia and pee the city; this a precarious livelihood. Thus matters went on till he het peer -s — 
amusement occupied bis half holidays and play-hours till his thirteenth year. year, when one day, while employed in drawing a part o Arve oe 
His mother, having been deserted by her husband, desired to apprenfice the lad, accosted by a stranger, a Mr. Doy le, scene-painter at the theatre @ cm / wan’ d 
| Who was the youngest of several children, to some trade; bunt his predilections and elsewhere ; he was a kind-hearted map, and, after —— a, aoe 
| im favour of Art were so strong, that he was allowed to follow his inclinations. | story, offered to give him some instruction, if he would ar - A caprovent a 

Nothing was done for him, however, in the way of instruction ; the worthy | Doyle died soon after the acquaintance commenced, “4 bl “ pe having been 
matron had not the means of paying for it, consequently, her son was left to | him in the post. But the engagement was not very profitable, 


t , : { reclaiming 
grope his way as best he could, and to rely on his own resources. Under circum- solicited by an uncle, a clergyman in yy rs — poomiee of 
stances so discouraging, he set resolutely to work with his pencil, and sold his| him from so wandering a life, to return to Canterbury, 
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procuring him eventually a studentship in the Academy, he went back and 
resumed his old occupation, to which he was now enabled to add some teaching : 
so three years more of his life were passed. In 1823, the same relative invited 
him to his house in London, for the advantages of instruction, and after about 
a year’s study at the Angerstein Gallery, as the National Gallery was then 
called, and at the British Museum, he was admitted, throagh the influence of 
Sir T. Lawrence, into the schools of the Royal Academy. 

The hope of self-advancement thus created was only of short duration; the 
springs of the uncle’s generosity were soon dried up, for a few months only 
elopsed ere his nephew was sent back to Canterbury, with a Jill handed to 


him by his relation, for board, lodging, Fe. “ Thus,” he writes, “I returned | 


to the place of my youth, without a friend, without a father, without any sort 
of assistance and advice; 1 had only a poor mother to receive me.” Let us 
add here, that Mr. Cooper has since been enabled to pay her the filial duty of 
making her latter days calm and pleasaut. 

Three more years elapsed, and found him again teaching in Canterbury and 


the neighbouring towns, earning by his labours a sufficient income to maintain | 


himself in comfort. Bat it happened that towards the end of that period a 


French gentleman came to the city, as a teacher of his native language, 


mathematics, and drawing; the result of this to Mr. Cooper was the falling 
away of his connexion, and he deemed it prudent to seek his fortune elsewhere, 
choosing the Continent for his new field of action, Accompanied by another 


22 


fate 
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land again, with his wife and child: he had married, a year or two previ 
warried, @ | riously, 
In id in oo of the most respectable English residents in ad sere ; this 
a the summer of 183], Mr. Cooper was once more in his nativ 
may + he eee few friends “1 acquaintances he had left here 
ved ' ere were none to help him onwards; so, relying o 
| A ag nm phy pen Soe began wpe to study, sninel-palotion 
: a somewhat precarious i i 
og Ral ge —— made after his solienns daily + geen. pee pee 
Gallery of Orktich ee In 1833 he exhibited his first picture at the 
mony ba ists, and sent another to the Royal Academy in the same 
; ; the former gained the notice of the late Mr. Vernon who gave hi 
es pe hw the painting now at Kensington, bearing the title of * Far : 
| = “ attle,’ a large and highly-elaborated composition, but very dis. 
| — A alae ep _ many of his subsequent works. From his first appear- 
tee se A public to the present time Mr. Cooper’s name has appeared 
- gie intermission, in the annual exhibitions of the Academy, and 
requently in those at the British Institution gh 
large number of pictures which are 
collectors, he must have painted v 





and have been, in the hands of d al 
ery many that have never ey publicly 
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Judging, moreover, from the | 
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artist in search of employment, Mr. W. Burgess, who h 
and who, in after life. settled in Dover as a a hvederdag Seattle, 
over to Calais in 1827, then on to Gravelines, Dunkirk, Bruges, and Ghane 
staying a short time in each place to take a few portraits, which helped t pee. 
expenses, till at length Brussels was reached. There they commenced the 
same kind of work, and, to do it the more effectually, took lodgings, and = 
bited some drawings in the window of their apartments. But a estates , 
trivial in itself, which is related in the former narrative, induced Mr Can” 
to forego portraiture in favour of landscape. During the four years he resiled 
in Brussels, he obtained extensive and lucrative employment as an artist i 
pencil-drawing and as a teacher. Here he made the acquaintance of the 
| famous Belgian animal-painter, Verboeckhoven, in whose studio he painted f : 
— * three —— 4 was — to forego this advantage because it ted 
ound to interfere with his teaching. But his intimacy wi 
| resulted in his becoming a cattinniaes. 7 eee 
| A visit paid to Holland in 1830, for the pur of making ske 
Mr. Cooper the opportunity of seeing pe pe the best ane of ap Ete 
animal-painters, and induced the desire to follow in their steps, especially as 
that branch of Art was then but little practised in England. However fou 
| immediately after his return to Brussels, the Belgian revolution broke out ; his 
| hopes and expectations were frustrated; and, after enduring nine months of 
difficulty, privations, and, for some time, of imprisonment, he reached Eng- 
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exhibited. It is, however, our opinion that few artists of our time have been 
| 80 extensively copied as he; there are, undoubtedly, uumerous pictures in 
existence, purporting to be his, which he never touched. In 1845 he was 
elected Associate of the Academy, a position most honourably earned. 

_ We could reckou up more than one hundred works by this artist which, 
since 1833, have come before us; out of this number it is very difficult to 
select those which demand especial notice, simply because there is in all not 
ouly great uniformity of subject, but also of excellence : cattle, either in shed 
or pasture, either “brushing the dew” with cloven hoof at early morn, or 
standing knee-deep in pools under the wide-spreading elm or feathery willow, 
from noon-day heat, or ruminating on the grassy bank when the sun is in the 
west,—these, with or without the “woolly flocks” for their companions, ere 
the staple materials of his pencil. The neighbourhood of his native city, the five 
pasture-land around Canterbury watered by the river Stour, has been his prin- 
cipal sketching-ground, and those who well know the locality cannot fail to 
recognise the points introduced into his compositions. But we must try to 
recall to memory a few of the works which have impressed us most. 

At the British Institution, in 1839, was a very charming pictare, called 
The Watering Place,’ representing a secluded and lovely nook in some ric 

pasture country, with a herd of cattle stopping to drink in a clear pool of 
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water. The landscape and the animals are both finely painted ; in fact, there are 
few of Mr. Cooper’s later works that surpass this in truth of nature and rich- 
‘Scene on a Farm, East Kent,’ exhibited the same year at 
the Academy. ‘Turning the Drove,’ and ‘Jn the Meadows of Fordwich, near 


ness of colouring. 


Tn 1846, the first year after his election into the Academy, Mr. Cooper exhibited 
three pictures, in each of which he appeared to have worked with a determina. 
tion to justify, though it were needless, the choice made by the Academicians, 
These paintings were respectively entitled ‘A Mountain Group,’ ‘A Summer 


Canterbury,’ two paintings in the Academy in 1840, are admirable examples of Evening,’ and ‘Cattle Reposing ;’ the second is that which especially arrested 


toral try expressed by the pencil. ‘Amongst the Mountains in 
Cumberland’ bo exhibited at the Academy in 1841; it is the picture now in 
| the National Gallery at Kensington, having been purchased by Mr. Vernon. 
| An Intercepted Raid—Ettrick Shepherds,’ in the Academy in 1842; a com- 
position of great spirit, the cattle admirably painted. ‘Watering Cattle— 
Evening,’ in every way a delicious picture of its claes; the subject is made up 
| of a few cows, some water, and a willow-tree, which, with a sky bright and 
airy, are rendered with fine feeling for nature. Another picture, exhibited at 
| the same place and time—the Academy, in 1843—is equally deserving of the 
|| highest praise; it bore the title of ‘Cattle at Pasture,’ the principal object 
| being a magnificent bull. ‘A Cattle Shed,’ at the British Institution, in 1844, | 
was a departure from the bright sunny pictures usually painted by Mr. Cooper 

to this date, though we have since seen several of a similar class; the day is 
| cloudy, and a subdued tone of colour pervades the entire canvas— even the cows 


and sheep look grave and heavy, as if influenced by the dulness of the weather. 
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called ‘Sunset ;’ the subject is simply.three cows grazing or ruminating in a 
slip of pasture on the banks of a river, fringed with sedges, dock leaves, and 
other wild plants, most exquisitely rendered, and, as well as the cattle, brilliant 
with the glow of sunset. A more delicious example of pure pastoral art was 
never produced by any painter, ancient or modern. ‘In the Whitehall 
Meadows, Canterbury,’ a larger canvas, exhibited at the same time, is another 


work of good, even excellent quality. A favourite arrangement with this | 


painter is one frequently seen in the works of Cuyp, in which the animals dre 
placed on a high bank or mound, and stand in bold relief against the sky, 
the rest of the composition being little else than a passage of flat scenery, with 
& stream winding through the meadows. ‘ Clearing off after Sunset’ (1849), 
and Fordwich Meadows—Sunset’ (1850), are two notable examples of this 
kind of pictorial arrangement, and of Mr. Cooper’s golden pencil: the aerial 
tone pervading these canvases is as true as uature herself. Ia almost all the 
pictures painted in conjunction with Mr. Lee, a striking uniformity of com- 
position is apparent: a large group of trees, either to the right or left, over- 
shadowing a pool or stream of water, occupies a large portion of the canvas, 
and on the opposite side the landscape is open; the animals, generally, are in 
the stream or on its bank—sometimes they are scattered over both. Such, 
amoug several others, is the ‘ Evening tn the Meadows,’ exhibited at the Academy, 
in 1852, one of the best works which these two artists have contributed. | 
Cattle and Landscape,’ another joint production,-exhibited in_]1853, and equal 
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our attention: it is a large composition, representing a flat landscape inter- 
sected by a smooth, though running, stream of water; a herd of cows—with 
their lord and guardian, a noble pied bull—is scattered over the meadow, several 
being grouped together in the foreground. The rays of a brilliant western sun 
illumine the whole scene, and are repeated with fine effect on the surface of the 
narrow river; cattle and herbage are both painted with great delicacy and 
richness of colour. Neither Cuyp nor Paul Potter ever excelled this really fine 
picture. ‘ Drovers halting on their way over the Mountains,’ exhibited in the 
following year, may almost rank with the preceding ; it was not quite so care- 
fully painted as others; we believe the artist has touched upon it since. 

In 1848 the name of Mr. Lee, R.A., first appeared in conjunction with that 
of Mr. Cooper ; many pictures since then have been jointly painted by them, 
the former contributing the landscape, the latter the flocks and herds which 
enliven it. There was, however, one little picture, the work of Mr. Cooper 
alone, exhibited at the Academy this year, a perfect gem of its kind: it was 
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in merit to the preceding, is arranged on precisely the same principles. ‘A 
Summer's Sunny Afternoon,’ exhibited also in that year, is Mr. Cooper's work 
only, and a very charming one it is. 7 
This artist rarely introduces into his pictures figures, or other animals 
than cows and sheep: as examples of the contrary we may point out his 
spirited composition of ‘The Charge of the Household Brigade at Ww aterloo, 
exhibited, in 1847, at Westminster Hali; the ‘Halt on the Fells,’ which 
gained, a few years ago, the premium of £50 from the Liverpool Academy ; 
and oue or two others of minor importance. 
As in all else, s0 it is in Art, the appetite palls from continually partaking 
of the same viands ; the choicest delicacies lose their relish when one sits down 
to them daily. It is, therefore, no ill compliment to Mr. Cooper to admit how 
pleased we were to see him last year, in the picture of ‘ c ‘rossing Newbiggin 
Moor in a Snow-drift, East Cumberland,’ exchanging the rich sun lit pastures 
of southern England for the snow-clad hills of the north: and the — 
was infinitely creditable to his talents, for the work is one of great power ap 
indubitable truth. : a - 
owe are indebted for permission to engrave the two pictures of —— 
and ‘ Evenina’ to the kindness of William M. Bigg, Esq., of Stratford veo 
in whose possession these works, with several others by some of our bes 


painters, are. James Darrorne. 
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THE ROYAL PICTURES. — 
i , 
ameet . ° THE ROYAL SISTERS. 

1 .? “D. Déstacher, Engraver. 

S Blow of the pcre, 2M. Sims by.2 fl. 04 in. 
PorTRatt- Pairing is something befond that imita- 
tive fatulty Which evables thé -artist to copy the 
form and fedtrres of tlte “sitter” ! It-is;or should 
be; the feflex of thé*mind as vhuch ‘as, even if’not 
store than, Of Ue face ;"in it we ought to be able 
t@ trace"thé character’ as Well as the  persouality. 
“Portraiture,” say's Walpdle, “id the only” true 
historical painting /* its" uses are manifest; “it ad- 
ministers to the’ affections, it preserves to the world 
{fe featufes of thdse Who, for théir’ services, have 
deserved the gratitade of ‘mankind, and’ of those’ 
who" liave been’ ia dny wey remarkable’ for’ their 
own actions or throngh their’position in “soeiety, 
afié* iti & simply hittorical “point of View, it -illas- 
trates the costume and habits of past ages.” All 
this, however, it only really effects when it presents 
the mind illuminating the countenance, and en- 
duing + it with the graces which give life to the 
otherwise senseless and uninviting form. Hence 
the portrait-painter who aims at the highest standard 
of Inia arty studies the character of the individual, 
aud will endeavour to “draw him out,” to use an 
ordiudry phrase, by conversation on some subject 
@f especial interest; and while thus occupied, his 
pencil is noting down whatever may give life, and 
expression, and individuality to the picture. 

As a general rule the portraits of females, espe- 
cially if young, present fewer difficulties to the 
artist than those of males. It has been observed, 
and we're inclined to the same opinion, that cha- 
racter is more visibly impressed on tHe faces of 
women than” of men: the formtr rarely wear a 
mask ; the Jatter, from the struggles, and toils, and 
dnxieties of life, are often compelled to assume'a 
countenance totally foreign to their feelings and 

, till it begemes almost habitual. Youth has 
ie ‘advaytag@ over both, and it offers facilities to 
the painter not elsewhere found; time and care 
have grayen no furrows on the cheek nor lixes on 
the‘brow, passion bas not given a false lustre to the 
sb nor grief a rigid and angular expression to 
thé play of the mouth. There is & distinctiveness 
of character which caunot be mistaken, arising 
frofi natural ingenuousness, mental repose, and the 
absence of everything which gives to manhood the 
impress of influences unfavourable to beauty of 
character and beauty of form. “—-_ 

Among our living artists there is not one wigthe 
pictures of youth and childhood are more cap? 
tiwating than Mr’ Sant’s, ' Portraits of children of 
larger growth he has painted with unquestionable 
success; but he has scarcely a rival witn his sub- 
jects are of those yet in the early morning of life, 
af the “living “jewelé dropped unstained” from 
heaven,” or of — : 


“ A graceful maiden, with a gentle brow; 
A Cheek tinged lightly, and a dove-like eye.” 


The two high-born you ladies whose portraits 
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‘InrRopuction. 

_Antuony aVANDYKE was born at Antwerp, 
:}598. “His father was a Flemish merchant in 
that *semi-Spdnish ‘city; his ‘mother painted 
flowers ‘and made-lace.* An artist by-instinct, 
and early destined for the studio, Vandyké was 
first placed with an unknown artist, one Henry 
Van Balen ; ‘afterwards with the great Peter 
Paul Rubens. tl 

In this s¢hool, where Jordaens, Teniers, and 
Snuyders also studied, the young Fleming 
madé great progress. His master, won by his 
amiable temper a8 much as by his precocious 
talent, concealed from him no ‘secret of the 
art, taking pains to nature his mind and guide 
his taste. “He soon wees able to assist in 
vainting Rubemgjs great religious pictures. 

By the advice of his master, he devoted him- 
self to portrait.painting ; and, while still in his 
teens, prepared to start to make the tour of 
Italy. ; 

Burning witlithe desire to extend his studies, 
and giggn all he could from the gteat masters 
“ofhis art, who had enriched Florence and 
Rome with their great life’s labours, Vandyke, 
therefore, set out. from Antwerp for Genca on 
a favourite white stallion, the gift of his mas- 
ter, having first painted the portrait of Rubens’s 
wife, and made him a present, in addition, of 
several essays in historical painting. 

I have here expanded a well-known adven- 
ture of the young painter’s. It was at almost 
his first_ night’s halt, in some Flemish‘ village, 
that Vandyke fell in love with a country beauty, 
for whose sake he would have renounced all 
his dreams of ambition, had not Rubens, like a 
pte angel, appeared again on the scene, 

reed him from the syren, and/Speeded him on 
to Haly. : ; 


SCENE I. 


walls of Autwerp, whose Gift. cathedral bell 
is even now murmuring the advent of the fourth 
hour of the summer afternoon; but sd” far 
off; that it comes to us here but as the gentle, 
» regretful whisPer of the Angel of Time. 3 Far, 
far across the plain, some four hours’ ride off, 
that, cluster of one-storied. brick ud- 


The open- Flemish = i just outside the 





Mr, Sant painted iv the pi efigraved here, must 
be placed in the latter category rather than the 


former, “Théy are those of the Princess Helena, | 


born in May, 1846, and the Princess Louisa, born 


March, 1545: the picture was a commission from 
his Roval Highness the Prince Consort, and was 
executed about a year ago. The pencil of the 
artist has rarely been seen to greater advantage 
than in this work; graceful in design, fresh ‘and 
pure in colouring. 

Every woik of Art that illustrates the persons, 
the character, or the domestic life of the Royal 
Vamily of England; whether colléctively or indi. 
vidually, has an especial interest with the publie ; 
we are proud of our Sovereign, we honour her as 
our Queen, we admire her from what we know of 
her as a wife and mother, ruling her “house ” 


a in 
the spirit of love and kindness, and setting 


an 


example to those who, as they advance in years, | 


will have to take’ a part, more or less prominent, in 
our national affairs. Such pictures, then, as this 
have an especial value for us all, aud we are bound 
to express our acknowledgment to the Prince ( 
sort for permitting it to be engraved. 

The picture is at Backingham Palace 


Oon- 


| ding: round a slender, hegyen-poi j 
is the village of Rosendael. Vandyke, gaily 
| dressed en cavalier, with a. blue -plume,_a 
tawny doublet and dace.collar, reins in his 
strong white stallion to take a last look of 
Antwerp, whose scouees ‘and moats ‘and ram- 
pot and portcullised gates dre iow blanched 
oy slanting sunshine. Dirk, his Dutch’ servant, 
who has been stolidly jogging on, silent for his 
gwn reasons,—as travellers are apt to” be at 
first starting, till they warm to the journey,— 
halts too, a little further om, and rebuckles the 
cloak and valise that is fastened behind him. 


TURNING "POINTS “IN THE LIVES) 


a to Italy, and do. Rome, wliere 
lived, and all :the xed-hatted rome od a o 
he: thduglit of ‘the=pleasabt hours” ove? the: 
sack at the “Golden Sheep” aiid the “ Pickled: 
Tlefring,” and ‘of-the metry games. atbowls’ 
the" Suork'y Nest"id, River Stee 
e “Stork’s Nest,’*in River Street,” just by’ 
thé cathedral. «~~ A «* ~ ot, “Just by’ 
Vabayke, the ydung cayaliér in the* blife’ 
plume, has other dreams.” He gives 


oY 


and prayed. God to shower, blessings on 

head of their dear son.; “His; thoughts; piss. 
soon :ta the sumptuous studio of his ,! 
with -its saints and angels, martyrs and. con- 
fessors, its .Bacchuses: bound -with . wreaths"of; 
flowers-to rolling panthers; its sunburnt satyrs, : 
and rosy-fleshed nymphs of ‘no peciliar virtue, 


He thifiks of the dignified parting; of the bag 
an 


of and the white horse so” geiierously 
so graciously given ; of the crowding friends; 
of the future all bright before him. a 
“Tam riding,” he thinks, “now into Fairy 
Land, like a knight of old Romance. My brave 
white stallion, Peter, I call my charger Sndw-’ 
drift; Dirk is my brave esquire. O'that Fortune 





e uta 
moment to the thought of his ache aad grge 
father and ther “poy they wepf and dia 


would send me now beautiful widows to suc- ‘ 


cour from triple-headed giants, children joa. 
over a swollen ford, or a great ebony castle, wi 
golden gate, to knock at at nightfall! - Now to 


enter some wood, like Sir Reginald of Poictiers,. _ 


of wild satyrs, who, with pipe and cymbal,’ 
mock her aeatke | O for on kingdom To 
conquer for. her—the lady of the Enchan 
Island, who sends a dwarf, with’ a nose an e 
long, to sue for my assistance, then should I in’ 
iden mail—a mounted Mars—sally forth"at 
the head of my banners, and——” ‘ 


dreamer back to earth, by quietly asking 
where his honour intended to sleep. ... 
“At Rosendael yonder, of course,” says the 
dreamer, angry at the interruption, an 
suing his train of thought half aloud. + <. - 
?) oh, then coming. to 
i t, 


“Then (where was 
the sea-shore, I leap into a silkeii-saile . 


and there to find a inaiden more lovely than the’ » 
angels, bound to a tree, and girdled by a dance; 


Here Dirk, riding forward, brings the day- : 


Neg 








wrt « 


that comes floating towards me to’ the souiid 


of a chorus of invisible mermaids, and I. push 
for the regions of:the greatSoldan of ‘Sathar- 
cand, the bright chief diamond of whose turban 
I piously resolve to dediéate at the shrine of 
our blessed Lady of the Seven Sorrows, in my 
fair native oity of Antwerp.” = ~~. 
~“ But, sir?” stammers, uncomfortably, Dirk, 
who is stroking his doublet the wrong way. 
“Well, why do you keep interrupting me,. 
Dirk? can you not let me be?” 
© But, sir, an’ your honour please, not at’ 
Rosendael ?” "2 
“Then-I and my five hundred knights, allir 
Iden armour, prick forth ‘upon .the*plains of 
esopotamia, our lances ‘shining, our. - 
tances burning inthe eastern sun. “What is it 
you keep muttering, Dirk ? speak out, man.” 
“Tt will ‘not pleasé your honour to stop at 
Rosendael ?” ria 
“ Yes, Dirk, it will please my honour; and, 
now, what absurd foolery has, entered, your 
politic _pate?. prithee tell me your worship's 





His master is in no mood for talkin , and they 
jog on along the silent country oan past the 
| road-side crosses and the ricks: and the occa- 
sional trim farmhouse and the cornfields, roll- | 
ing in golden seas, each thinking of «what-he | 
has left at Antwerp. 
Dirk thinks of the pretty handmaiden at | 
the money-lender’s,—the tight-waisted, neat- | 
footed, blythe girl, with a voice like a sky- | 
lark—Elsie, nimble as a swallow, playful as a | 
fawn, who cried so when he told her he was 
going with his young master all across the | 


| 
a coe 


reasons against my stopping to-night at. Ko- 
sendael.” iam 
Dirk stammers, and gets more confused than 
ever. Did one not know him to» be’ @ fine 
trusty fellow, one -would really ‘think~he” had- 
beew lingering behind to filch "something out of 
his young master’s new valise, that is uckled 
behind him. : 
Vandyke is a choleric young man of action ; 
he is not going to set out on a journey, an 
overruled by, his servant at first starting ; 
so he suddenly pulls in his horse, turns short 
on Dirk, and faces him sternly. There 1s 
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no acting in that severe eye and clenched 
uth. 

me Now look you here, Dirk,” he says, “as I 
take it, 1 am Anthony Vandyke, artist, bound 
from Antwerp to Genoa; you, Dirk Jacobzoon, 
my serving varlet ; it is 1 whoam to order, you 
to obey; yet before we are well out of sight 
of the city walls, you turn master, and would 
make me man. Now look here, Dirk ; I swear, 
by all the saints in Paradise, and Mag ws by 
those whom I have painted, and who, therefore, 
I trust, feel more interest in me than the rest, 
that if you do not at once tell me your reason 
for not wishing to stop to-night at Rosendael, 
I will send you back at once to the city, and 
have nought more to do with you. Iwill have 
no pet servant of my father’s giving me 
orders.” 

Dirk, thus adjured, and not a little frightened 
at his master’s sudden choler, confesses then 
that it was Master Peter Paul Rubens himself 
who had warned him not to let his charge halt 
that night at Rosendael, but, if possible, to 
push on five miles further to Bolden. 

“ But why—but why—why, Dirk ?” shouted 
Vandyke, getting angry at Dirk’s reticence. 
“Quick! tell me! or I swear I’ll try the virtue 
of this whip.” 

Dirk, bending down on his saddle, stam- 
mers out that he believes it was for fear that 
Vandyke might fall in love with the landlord’s 
pretty daughter Louise, the beauty of Rosen- 
dael; it was not his fault, he was only repeat- 
ing the words of Master Peter Paul Rubens. 

“ Asif Iwasa child!” says Vandyke. “Get 
behind me, sirrah!—Mind, we stop to-night at 
Rosendael. A word more, and you jog back 
to Antwerp. Iam no boy, to be schooled by 
a varlet; learn to obey, sir, or you and I shall 
not go two days more together. Buckle that 
valise tighter, or it will be off the pommel ; and 
mind, ride no more up to my side till I call 

ou.” 

Dirk falls back somewhat crestfallen. His 
first attempt at guardianship had been, to make 
the best of it, somewhat unfortunate. Here 
they were, bound to the very place he had been, 
that very moment, paid two crowns not to 
stop at. 

For a mile or two Vandyke chafes silently 
over the secret precaution his master has taken. 

“As if I was a dissolute ruffian, like Rom- 
bouts,” he thinks; “or a poor, weak, sapless 
spendthrift, like Schuts, who will turn from his 
path for a stray thistledown blowing over a 
meadow. Iam past all these follies. And a 
peasant-girl, too!—I who mean to marry no 
one less than a maid of honour at least—I who 
long for Italy, and the Duke of Mantua’s 
gallery—who—why not all the beauties of Flan- 
ders—How far is Rosendael now, Dirk ?” 

“Three miles, good master.” 

“Which is the best inn at Rosendael ?” 

“The ‘ Three Burgomasters,’ good master.” 

“Is that where the beauty lives ?” 

“ Y—e—es,” 

“Then we will put up there, and show the 
world how weak such attractions are, when 
glory is in view. Ride on, Dirk, and bid them 
pave supper—merely a branded fowl, and a 
flask of the best wine—Spanish, if they have 
it; no fuss—plain—everything plain—for a 
sunple traveller ; not a word, Dirk, who I am.” 

Dirk sets spurs to his big black charger, 
and in a moment disappears, like a magician, in 
a cloud of dust 

_ Having thus prepared himself for the great 
victory over all meaner passions than ambition, 
our young knight-errant of the blue feather 
ambles onward more contentedly. His hand- 
some face resumes its wonted -tempered 
lines, his eyebrows arch as be ore, his well- 
shaped mouth relaxes into a smile. The young 
traveller is tasting deeply the intense enjoyment 
of the first full liberty, “He has youth, money, 





talent ; he is lord of all possibilities; he has 
just repulsed an unruly servant ; he is supremely, 
Pharisaically happy. 

Now the pecioat fulness of sunlight that 
panes sunset pervades the landscape. The 
ong rows of guardian poplars that guard the 
road rise through an atmosphere of hn gold, 
that fuses them all to one rich tranquil hue. 
The distant windmill, the little farm-houses, 
the enclosures, the orchards of the approaching 
village, are all golden. Itis ascene of ineffable 
tranquillity, such as Cuyp, long afterwards, de- 
lighted to paint. 

Now, as the birds begin to sing the requiem 
of the day, the sunset commences its sublime 
pageant, that fills the young painter’s eye 
with wonder and delight. That rehearsal of the 
world’s final destruction, that gorgeous hint 
of heaven’s glories, burns up all lesser colours 
and all lesser glories, and fuses them into one 
core of ineffable splendour. The poplars 
turned to such burning bushes as Moses saw in 
the wilderness. It is the alchymist’s world he 
sees, and all is melting into gold. It is the 
region of Midas, and all that the light touches 
becomes pure bullion. 

Now twilight sets in, and broad horizontal 
bars of opaque purple prison in the dying sun; 
over these, I see a ruffled plumage of gold and 
rose colour, as of disappearing angels’ wings, 
retiring into the inner light. Paler and paler 
grow the owed greys and creamy tints of the 
declining light. Darker and weirder grow the 
tall poplars, as the young moon shows her 
sharp silver crescent high above them, to light 
the knight-errant on to Rosendael. 


SCENE II. 
The Inn-Porch—Summer Twilight. 


Vandyke is sitting with Louise, the beauty 
of Rosendael, in the porch; she is spinning— 
he is (very near) watching her, with an earnest- 
ness not at all unlike that of a lover’s. 

“And so you leave us to-morrow?” says 
Louise in a low voice, keeping her eyes down 
with unnecessary timidity, for one asking so 
simple a question. 

“ Who told you, dear Louise ?” 

“ Dirk.” 

“Dirk knows nothing; I have changed my 
mind; I shall stay here another week. Do 
you, then, wish me gone, Louise ?” 

“T—what—yes—no; I and my father are 
only too happy to entertain so brave and gal- 
lant a gentleman”—all this time Louise keeps 
her eyes averted from Vandyke’s face. 

“ Louise, do you know why I have lost all 
wish to leave Kosendael? do you know what 
enchantment holds me here in its golden web? 
Louise, dearest, hear me.” 

Father comes from the house with a lighted 
candle, and tells Louise to fill him another 
stoup of wine. 

“ Why, there you have been sitting, as I’m 
an honest Fleming, just for all the world as I 
used to do with Tilsie, when I was courting. 
Take care, Louise; it is not for landlords’ 
daughters to fall in love with gay young 
cavaliers.” 

[Vanpyke laughs, Louise, blushing, strikes 
her father in playful anger, then, with 
one timid smile and glance at the young 
painter, runs off, with the key of the 
cellar dangling from her finger. 


SCENE III. 
A week hence, Best room of * The Three Burgomasters” 
inn at Rosendael. 
Dirk stands moodily in the rear, talking to 
a keen-eyed village boy, whom he holds by the 
shoulder. Vandyke is sitting with one arm 





unconscious of his gaze, of course, is shaping a 
white satin gown for her own approachin 

wedding. The landlord, pipe in hand, an 

tankard on his knee, watches the pair with 
fatherly approval. Outside the latticed win- 
dow I see signs of festivities preparing. A be- 
ribboned pole for dancing round is erecting. 
Three or four men, with guitars and viols, 
seated on an ale-bench, are putting their heads 
together in a conspirator-like way. Beside 
them, like a standard-bearer, stands a rough 
fellow, blowing a horn with one hand, while 
with the other he holds a long pole, on the 
top of which is placed a rat-cage. 

Two old gossips, outside in the washing-shed, 
are discussing the beauty of the bride and the 
comeliness of the bridegroom, declaring that in 
= Flanders they did not think you could match 
them. 

But to return to the state room of the inn, 
where Vandyke is addressing his future father- 
in-law. 

“Look you here, mine host of the ‘ Three 
Burgomasters,’ let everything be gay and bright 
for to-morrow’s wedding.” 

“ But what, dear Antonio,” says the bride 
elect, “will the dear father you talk so much 
of say when he hears that the son of his heart 
has given up all his bright dreams, and got 
married to the simple daughter of the landlord 
of a small inn, in the poor little village of 
Rosendael ?” 

“Daughter Louise says true; she speaks 
my mind exactly,” says the stolid landlord, 
speaking between puffs of his pipe. 

“T tell you, father,” says the young cavalier, 

racefully tossing back his rich curled hair 
from his high white forehead, and then looking 
down at the blue ribbon roses in his shoes 
‘(he is now in bridegroom’s suit of carnation- 
coloured satin—a suit orginally intended to 
have been worn at the Duke of Mantua’s 
court), “I tell you, father (the village Burgo- 
master swells with satisfaction at this title, and 
Lovise presses his hand), 1 have relinquished 
all the foolish dreams of a selfish ambition. 
I no longer pine for Italian skies and painted 
chapels ; I wish for no saints now, for I have 
an angel here—(hisses Louise) | wonder now 
at myself for ever even dreaming of dukes’ 
courts and frescoed walls—” 

“And your painting, dear Anthony? have 
you forgotten that ? Why, you wanted to draw 
me yesterday, only I dragged ‘hae off to the 
village dance, and would not hear of having 
any copy taken of my foolish face.” 

“But you will sit to me now, dear Louise ; 
your cheek never had such a summer morning 
flush upon it asnow. Dirk, bring me my easel, 
that large canvas you strained yesterday, and 
my brushes, Dirk.’ 

“Dirk is not here; he is just gone out in 
the village,” says the Burgomaster. “I do not 
like that sulky fellow, Master Vandyke ; he is 
the only soul in the village who seems not to 
like the marriage.” 

Vandyke goes himself for the easel and can- 
vas, cursing Dirk as he goes. ‘Ten minutes 
more, and the pretty Flemish beauty is seated 
before him, and he is busy at his canvas, 
stopping only now and then to whisper some 
love nonsense into Louise’s little agen ear. 

I leave them to return to Dirk, who I find 
now in a corner of the stable, playing with a 
silver crown-piece, while he urges the village 
boy, Baptiste, to some enterprise of moment. 

* Mount, lad,” he says, “ this black horse of 


‘mine, and ride quick into Antwerp; ask there 


for the house of Peter Paul Rubens, the great 
painter—any one will show it you. tide 


straight into the courtyard, and i the porter 


round the waist of the beauty of Rosendael, | 


looking into her eyes, as if he found more to 
learn there than in all the books in that great 


cathedral library at Antwerp. Louise, quite | Out he will come, the great man, 


| 
| 


at the great gate stay you, tell him you bring 
tidin re great import from Master Anthony 
dyk 


Vandyke, and must speak the master directly. 
in rich black 
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velvet doublet, palette on his thumb. Drop 
down on one knee, then, and tell him, doffing 
your cap, that you come straight from Rosen- 
dael—that Dirk sent you; then give him this 
letter, and ride back quick with his answer, 
for life and death depends on it.” 

“I'll do it, Master Dirk; no swallow ever | 
flew so quick as 1 will ride to Antwerp,” says | 
the boy, as he leaps on the now saddled horse, 
and spurs him off through the inn gateway into | 
the open country. 

Dirk soliloquizes—“ Now,” thinks he, “ un- 
less the black mare founder, the boy go leap- 
ing a wet ditch, or Sheba cast « shoe, I have 
stopped this foolish marriage of our young 
mastér’s. He to marry a beggarly landlord’s 
daughter! and he bound to a duke’s court too! 
Marry, come up! And if he does discard me 
for it, I care not; I have done my duty, and 
Mother Conscience will leave whipping me 
now—” 

Vandyke’s voice —Dirk, you rascal! Dirk ! 

“Coming, sir! Ha, my young gentleman, 
you little know what mischief Dirk has been 
up to.” 


SCENE IV. 
Next morning. 

Vandyke, waiting for Louise, who is attiring 
herself for church, thinks for an instant of 
the, Duke of Mantua’s court, then shrugs his 
shoulders, and smiles as he looks at the plain 
wooden chairs and rude settles of the inn- 
chamber. 

“ But what matter,” he says, half aloud, 
once entirely happy with Louise, I shall live 
again the golden age. I shall anticipate the 
joys of heaven, and pass a contented, peaceful 
ife, painting the calm scenes around my home. 
With these simple people—(here a drunken voice 
roars for a second stoup of Rhenish)—I shall 
live contented ; and when Death comes looking 
through the garden-window, calling me hence, 
I shall e’en kiss my wife and children, and 
follow him, lying down to sleep away the 
years in the little flower-sprinkled churchyard 
youder, with no famous, but still no dis- 
onoured, name carved upon my tombstone.” 

But the lover forgets these pastoral dreams 
(which, somehow or other, seemed to have 
rather the shadow of some passing cloud upon 
them) as Louise comes floating (you can hardly 
call the divine passage, walking) down the 
turnpike stairs. She stays upon the last step, 





as she sees her lover, and, holding the handle | 
of the door so as to keep it open, looks at him | her . 
| one long, clinging look to an upper window, 


with a beautiful sense of self-surrender,—with 


a tender quietude and fulness of delight in her | 


deep brown eyes; with such a pretty sense of 
} : , 
half-conscious — only half-conscious — beauty 


crowning her, that Vandyke, had he not been 
| tance; he then whistles a tune, mounts his 


deep in love already, would have been a poor 
frozen stoic indeed had he not fallen in love 
then. 

He advances and kisses her, as from the 
dark she floats down, like a white, light-laden 
summer cloud, into the room, radiant with 
loveliness and happiness. 


Just as Vandyke is kissing away a little tear | 


(liquid diamond he calls it) from the red-brown 


blushing cheek of Louise, the villagers pour in, | 
led by the landlady of the “Three Burgo. | 
* | 


masters ;” Dirk, who looks, however, grave 


and anxious, keeps going in and out on sham 
errands, 
Now the wedding procession is marshalled. 
First rows of Flemish girls, two and two; then 
the young men of the village, with large posies 
at their bosoms, the foremost carrying a gilt 
tankard full of wine—a grace cup 
néwly-married couple ; lastly the t 
Vandy ke—— : 

They are just flinging open the doors to 
make way for the train, when the hasty tramp 
of a horse's hoofs are heard, and the next 


for the 
ride and 


minute Kubens, wrapped in a cloak, strides into | 


the room, and angrily addresses the people 
assembled. 

“Good people, I forbid this foolish marriage 
in the name of the bridegroom’s father! An- 


|thony, awake from this foolish dream in 
| the siren country. 


Thus I snap the magic 
chain with which Cupid has bound thee, like the 
knight in Tasso, of whom these good country- 


| people know nothing. ‘This pretty girl I shall 


find a more suitable husband for. Nay, no 
bravery of swords; I have the magistrate near 
at hand to back me in all I do, and a councillor’s 
order to boot. Make room there, fellows, while 
I speak to this foolish youth. Dirk, go pack up 
your master’s canvases and valise, and in one 
hour from this be ready with the horses at the 
gate. I will see youstart. Burgomaster, you 
are amenable to justice for thus secretly en- 
couraging a union between your daughter and 
the son of a rich Antwerp merchant, but this 
time the law’s long hand shall not touch you. 
I was but just in time, Antonio mio, to save 
you from making a fool of yourself.” 
SCENE V. 
Doorway of the Inn.—Noon. 

Rubens, leaning on Vandyke’sarm. “I knew 
that one rough, healthy gust of cool common 
sense would blow this dream-land to shivers. 
I knew one word of mine, dear Anthony, about 
our great Art and its aims, would urge on the 
bark—for a moment run aground on the siren’s 
island—with fresher wind to Italy. Remember 
you have sworn, dear Anthony, never to renew 
this amour.” 

Vandyke, sorrowfully, “I have sworn! I 
need no reminder of my promises.” 

“There, there, take it not too much to 
heart, lad. We all have felt these April cloud- 
ings. You will forget Louise long before you 
reach the next seaport. You lee parted 
from her ?”— 

“T have, and shall see her no more on earth.” 

“A wrench, like a tooth taken out, I dare 
say, but no pain after. Dirk, hurry up with 
those horses. I must be back to Antwerp 
before sunset. We have a great city supper 
to-night, and I must not be missing; and you 
have forgiven Dirk—he is faithful, and had no 
thought but your good ?” 

“1 have—I was a love-sick fool—I see it 
now—to stay dallying here.” 

Dirk cries, “The horses are ready.” 

Vandyke mounts slowly the white stallion, 
shakes hands mournfully with Rubens, gives 


where the blind is half down, and rides slowly 
off on his seaward road. 

Rubens watches him till his white horse 
becomes no larger than a butterfly in the dis- 


The 


own horse, and rides off to Antwerp. 


| last words of his I heard were, “I shall eat a 


better supper to-night now I have saved the 


| foolish boy from ruin.” 


—_ 


BEFORE “THE TURNERS,” 


AT THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 





Look ! how his colours glorify the place, 

With lustres by no eyes of mortals seen, 

Save his and such as his, whose sight hath been 
Strengthened to Jook on nature’s robeless grace, 
The awful beauty of her unveiled face. 7 

Yet seems she here transfigured in each scene, 
Bright with a glory that hath never been : 
Immortal radiance shines from out all space, 
“The light that never was on sea or land ;” 
Ideal splendours, that his soul’s eye saw, 

Flashed into evlours from his radiant band; 
Scenes that seem sinning against truth’s clear law, 
To grosser gazers who before them stand, 

But stilling you, dear friends, to praise and awe. 


W. C, Benner. 





THE 


SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTs. 





Tue private view of the exhibition of this 
society was held on Saturday, the 28rd of 
March, and on the Monday following the doors 
were we to the public. ‘The entire number 
of works is eight hundred and seventy-seven 
being eight more than that of the catalogue of 
last year. The oil pictures number six hundred 
and thirty-nine, the water-colour drawings two 
hundred and thirty-one, and the sculptural 
works seven. ‘Tbe contributors, as usual, have 
sent productions in the different departments 
that they profess, and much of what has been 
said of antecedent exhibitions will apply to this. 
When the visitor stands in the centre of the 
large room, and looks round, he may at once 
recognise the works of many men who possess 
— and feeling beyond what they evince 
vere ; but in compliance with the temper of 
the time, they are content to suppress their 
ambition and to paint for the market: they 
work under the dictation of him “ who knows 
what will sell”—and that this is truth, ten 
minutes’ conversation with the rapid executant 
of this or that landscape or figure picture will 
bring instant conviction. The market is the 
ruin of many a gifted painter; it places him 
in a groove where he goes on for fis life re- 
producing himself, like the animalcula of 
modern science. We are weary of remarking 
on the absence of the dramatic and quasi- 
historical element in figure pictures; it is not 
profitable, it is not in accordance with that 
dissemination of taste in which we have of late 
so much exulted. Simplicity is always cap- | 
tivating, but not always poetic. The motive | 
of the best landscapes here is a literal version 
of every-day nature; and that is given with 
unimpeachable fidelity. And such is the case | 
elsewhere; but there are exceptions, which 
exalt the names of their authors in “ immortal 
verse.” The all but entire absence of por- 
traiture is easily accounted for, yet it is a 
curious feature of the time. The art of oil 

rtraiture will always flourish among us in 
its best character; it is, therefore, rather a 
matter of congratulation to be spared the in- 
fliction of many indifferent portraits. 

No. 7. ‘Odd or Even,’ James CoLtinson. 
Two boys are very earnestly engaged in the 
game, the one holding forth his hand while the 
other guesses its contents. It is difficult at 
once to understand the motive of the figures; 
the head of the principal looks too large. 

No. 10. ‘Vespers, J. Hayvutar. A study 
of a head and bust of a French peasant girl: 
in tone, feeling, and accessory, the best of the 
small pictures as yet exhibited under the name. 

No. 24. ‘The Emigrant’s Letter,’ W. Hems- 
try. The point of this story is perspicuous 
enough. The postman, who has just delivered 
the letter, which is addressed to one of the 
members of a cottage family, is engaged in 
reading it, whence we must presume there 1s 
nobody present capable of deciphering its con- 
tents. ‘The composition is full, but nothing 1s 
brought into competition with the actors i 
the scene, ho are all most attentive listeners. 
The eye is at once gratified with the arrange- 
ment of the material and the propriety of the 
tones. ; 

No. 40. ‘The Lace-maker : Father’s Dinner- 
Hour, T. Rozerts. Here is a girl—the lace- 
maker—seated, and looking anxiously from a 
window for the arrival of her father, who, 
it may be inferred, is late. From her pallid 
complexion we see that she is proposed as 
an example of those late and early workers 
of whom Hood sung so movingly. Her 
eye, though weary, has in it much of anxiety, 
and on her cheek the artist has painted her 
destiny in the unmistakeable symptoms of 
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the most direly insidious of all our English 
maladies. ‘The accessories are sparingly cast ; 
the only visible preparation for the dinner 
appears by reflection in a small glass hangin 

on the right; but there is enough of deta: 
descriptive of the circumstances of the lace- 
maker. 

No. 47. ‘A Village Green, Surrey,’ F. W. 
Hume. Rather a severe subject, with little 
of pictorial quality—the portraiture of a not 
very attractive locality, and hence the more 
difficult to invest with any interest. The 
treatment is not so playful as we are accus- 
tomed to see in Mr. Hulme’s works. The 
greens are low in tone, but the whole is broad 
and substantial. 

No. 52. ‘The Queen of the Claddach, Gal- 
way, Ireland,’ C. Baxter. Like most of Mr. 
Baxter’s essays, this is simply a head and bust, 
those of a milk-girl. The face is painted with 
the life-like warmth and softness that distin- 
guish all the artist’s works. 

No. 59. ‘An Important Communication,’ 
L. W. Desaxces. These two figures have 
that air of portraiture which is always in- 
separable from the works of a professor of 
this branch of the art. They are two you 
ladies in full dress, looking as if they had 
momentarily retired from the drawing-room, 
the one to make, the other to hear, the com- 
munication ; and if the composition be really 
a picture, and not portraiture, its character 
is materially impaired by the principal figures 
looking so fixedly at the spectator. 

No. 63. ‘Eothen,’ J.H.S. Mann. A study 
of the upper part of a figure characteréd as 
an Eastern beauty: drawn with precision, and 
painted throughout with infinite neatness. 

No. 73. ‘Rome from the Ilex Walk, Pincian 
Gardens,’ J.B. Pyne. The whole of the mate- 
rial here is softened in tone and sweetened in 
colour. The terrace wall sweeps transversely 
from left to right, and of course the sharp line 
of the ilices does the same, and these are the 
substance of the picture, which thus is reduced 
to two quantities, the second being the mellow 
expanse of the lower-lying city, with here and 
there a salient feature. he picture exempli- 
fies the mastery necessary to simplicity in Art. 

No. 76. ‘On Wimbledon Common,’ S. Kt. 
Percy. This subject is a small piece of rough 
bottom, with trees apparently worked out on 
the place itself, and kept well together, so as 
to represent a veritable site. 

No. 78. ‘A View of a Window at Granada,’ 


painted on the spot, F. Y. Hurtstone. ‘This. 


picture will doubtlessly be accepted as per- 
fectly accurate in all its details. It contains 
two girls, of the size of life, standing at the 
window, laughing and talking about some 
interesting spectacle that is passing in the 
street. Both bespeak themselves Spaniards ; 
the features of one are national an piquant 
: a degree, ~ hee sous of the other, who 

iscourses with her fan, opens a st f 
past and future. % — 

No. 83. ‘Going to Market,’ J. Hexzeut. 
The figures here are supported by a substan- 
tially painted landscape background ; but the 
subject is better suited for a small than a large 
canvas. The drawing and painting are more 
careful than in antecedent works. 

_No. 89. ‘Hungarian Peasants at the Holy 
Well,’ J. Zerrrer. More definite, more dis- 
tinet in purpose than are generally Mr. Zeitter’s 
works, which, as sketches, are singularly mas- 
terly. It is not intended that we should 
accept these figures as painted from the life. 

No. 90. *Fortunata, the Child of the Ro- 
magna,’ T. Hearny. A study of a girl in the 
asantry: she is 
in the act of feeding two doves. ‘The head 
is characteristic, 

No. 94. ¢ Cathedral, &c., Abbeville, W. N. 
Haxpwick. ‘The view is that from the 





Somme, where we see the cathedral towering 
above the old houses. 

No. 95. ‘The Sermon,’ T. Roperts. Rather 
the congregation ! two village children, one a 
girl, keeping herself awake by an effort; the 
other, a boy, is sound asleep—a hard comment 
on the sermon of a country vicar. Both are 
well drawn and skilfully painted. 

No. 100. ‘An afternoon in Autumn,’ H. 
Suretey. This we notice as a piece of bril- 
liant improvisation—a commingling of much 
familiar material. The effect, forms, and dis- 

sitions recall Turner too vividly to mind. 

n this there is a bad sense as well as a good 
one. 

No. 102. ‘The Way across the River, North 
Wales,’ H. J. Boppixcron. A composition 
of mountain and lake scenery, of a character 
similar to that which this artist frequently 
paints. 

No. 105. ‘ Portrait of Miss Lucas,’ Jonn 
Lucas. The figure is graceful, but generally 
too low in tone and deficient of force; the 
features, however, are animated and agreeable 
in expression. 

No. 113. ‘A Squall,’ G. A. Houmes. This 
picture strikes the eye from the broad foxiness 
of its flesh tint. There are two figures, a 
nurse, and a little boy who is “ squalling” under 
the infliction of soap and water. The flesh 
surfaces are finished with a transparent glaze, 
leaving the complexions of the child and his 
nurse too much alike. 

No. 114. ‘The Happy Days of Anne Boleyn,’ 
D. Pasmore. As her happiest days were 
those she passed at Hever Castle, we may 
suppose this interior to be a room under her 
father’s roof. The picture looks somewhat 
raw; it has not the antique appearance which 
this artist can give. 

No. 119. ‘ Near Brendow, North Devon,’ 
Mrs. Mutier. A close study of trees, appa- 
rently elaborated on the spot with careful 
attention to natural tint. 

No. 120. * * * * J. Nosie. The sub- 
ject of this work, to which no title is given in 
the catalogue, is an incident that occurred 
while the French artist, Lalour, was painting a 

rtrait of Madame Pompadour at Versailles. 

he painter stipulated that he should be free 
from the intrusion of visitors; but this condi- 
tion was infringed by the entrance of Louis XV., 
whereon Lalour resumes his wig and leaves 
the room. The subject is somewhat far-fetched, 
and is one of that kind that does not read 
easily. 

No. 125. ‘A Surrey Cornfield,’ Vicat Cote. 
The entire tone of this picture is distinctly 
English, but especially the face of the country, 
with its green valleys and wooded uplands, 
and, more potent than all in impressing the 
eye and the sense, the golden wealth of its 
foreground harvest-field. Whatever of manner 
that exists in the picture is the exertion of an 
earnest following of nature, for it is sufficiently 
elear that the picture has been painted very 
closely in imitation of the given locality. — 

No. 126. ‘ Pilgrimage to the Holy Shrine of 
Torrijos, near Seville,’ P. Vittamit. A large 
composition, showing a festive procession con- 
sisting of cars drawn by oxen, and attended by 
curvetting horses bearing holiday cavalicrs. 
The style and appointments we willingly ac- 
cept as faultless, for the painter must be an 
authority in such things; but the whole wants 
force and actuality. 

No. 134. ‘Cattle—Evening,’ G. Core. In 
this picture there is a head of a bull, realised 
to the life. An equally successful study occurs 
in No. 163, ‘Interior, with Welsh Cattle,’ a 
large picture, containing a bull, a cow, and some 


sheep. 

No. 152. ‘On the Coast, South Wales,’ J. 
Sver. The subject is a wreck, which is ap- 
parently a bark, cast all but dry, in a channel 





so narrow that it is difficult to understand how 
she ~ there. It is rather a large picture, of 
which the circumstances are pointedly detailed, 
and in perfect harmony. ‘The aim of the painter 
seems principally to have been breadth and 
firmness. 

No. 172. ‘Summer,’ J. J. Hitt. A group 
of two rustic figures, composed of a girl carry- 
ing a ap | child at her back. They are 
agreeably mellow in colour. ‘The allusion to 
summer is a basket of flowers carried by the 
former. 

No. 176. ‘Josepha, a Spanish gipsy of the 
Cuesta of the Alhambra,’ F. Y, Eicnemes. 
This — has something in it that reminds 
us of Murillo, and that is saying much in 
respect of nationality. The figure is a small 
life-size, with a red scarf thrown across the 
person, an arrangement strictly in accordance 
with the gitanesque love of gay colours. 

No. 182. ‘Cornelian Bay, near Scarborough,’ 
A. Cunt. Here is much refined feeling in 
the painting of distances; the line of coast 
terminates in a misty headland, in contem- 
plating which colour is entirely overlooked in 
the superior —— of the atmospheric 
expression. The level of the beach and the 
water, and the description of space, are ex- 
tremely faithful. 

No. 186. ‘Burnham Beeches, Farnham,’ 
Miss C. Nasmytu. A small picture carefully 
detailed, executed with somewhat of the feeling 
of the gifted father of the artist, but yet of 
course far below his standard. The work wants 
the harmonious colour and cohesion of those of 
Patrick Nasmyth. 

No. 193. ‘Salmon and Trout,’ H. L. Roxre. 
Only one of the former, but several of the 
latter, all worked out to a surpassing imitation 
of the reality. 

No. 198. ‘Scarborough Castle,’ W. Mer- 
caLFE. Scarborough Castle is a good subject 
from many points of view, but it does not 
appear in this picture, which has been painted 
much in the feeling of the Dutch masters— 
effect at any price. 

No. 207. * * * * C. Baxter. In the place 
of a title to this picture there is a quotation 
from the verse of Tom Moore. It is a small 
life-sized study of a country girl—head and bust 
only—the face executed with that softness, and 
coloured with that sunny mellowness, which con- 
stitute the great merit of Mr. Baxter's works. 

No. 217. ‘ Her Majesty’s Sanitory Commis- 
sioner Extraordinary,’ H. H. Emmerson. An 
unfortunate example of that class of com- 

sition that has nothing to say for itself. 

Vithout the title, the action and purpose of 
the figures were utterly unintelligible. The 
commissioner and his following appear to be 
noting down for a summons the proprietor of 
an over-populated lodging-house, in a back 
alley of a country town,—and there is much 
careful painting wasted in this profitless account. 
Verily the range of eccentricity in subject- 
matter has no limit. 

No. 225. ‘Evening, Coast of Sussex,’ A. 
Cunt. It would be difficult without some 
poetic leaven to make a picture out of this 
material; but we do not look at the local features, 
which are bald enough: it is the sun partially 
obscured by clouds, and the corresponding 
effect, wherein lies the gist. 

No. 234. ‘ Breaking Clods,’ H. Weekes, Jun. 
A group of three well-conditioned draught 
horses, drawing a spiked roller; the substance 
and movement of the animals are foreibly given. 

No. 239. ‘Spanish Picarones—the scene one 
of the towers and the fosse of the Alhambra, 
the spot on which issued Boabdil E! Chico to 
avoid the shame of passing through the town 
on the fall of Granada,’ F. Y. Huatstone. 
These Picarones are three boys, the offscourings 


of the decent society of Granada, 
« Whose home is number nowhere,” 
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and we see in them the same conformation of 
feature that Murillo so often painted ; we can- 
not therefore but accept them as strictly faithful 
examples of that portion of the floating popu- 
lation of a Spanish city who pass their lives 
night and day in the streets. 

No. 240. ‘Le Bacchante,’ Tuzopor Jansen. 
The only piece of rampant mythology we sec 
in the ollestion. The artist has bestowed 
great labour on it, yet it has many short- 
comings, principally the heads seem to have 
been painted from grave antique busts, so 
utterly are they wanting in expression. They 
are two life-sized ladies, from whom take away 
the Bacchanalian properties and they might be 
saints or martyrs. 

No. 244. ‘ Conflicting accounts of the En- 
gagement,’ H. J. Pippine. There is more 
profitable narrative in this composition than in 
any production we ever saw exhibited under 
this name. It shows a number of Greenwich 
pensioners disputing about the manner in which 
the French and English fleets commenced the 
Battle of Trafalgar. The point of the story is 
tolerably clear, but it would have been more 
so had the old salts chalked the ships on the 
pavement, instead of representing them by 
pieces of paper on the grass. 

No. 255. ‘ Among the Thistles,’ T. Wonsey. 
As a weed picture this is really a gem, but the 
artist is not a master at paintin 
distance. The subject is a thistle, on which is 
clustered a trio of goldfinches. The leaves in 
colour are metallic, but the forms and execution 
are perfect. 

No. 261. ‘Scene on the Brecon and Newport 
Canal,’ J. Tennant. From the nearest site 
an extensive view opens over a most picturesque 
country. ‘The caval turns off to the right, and 
it is here perhaps some hundreds of feet above 
the plain below ; and again far above that runs 
a railroad for the miners, but this does not 
appear in the picture. 

io. 262. ‘I’m the King of the Castle,’ 
W. J. Wenner. The title is supposed to be 
the utterance of one of a numerous company of 
lambs, some of which in obedience to their 
instinets have ascended a portion of an earthen 
dyke, where they overlook their fellows. ‘The 
animals are successfully described, even to the 
movement of their tails. There is much careful 
painting, but the background does not support 
the nearest portions. 


Sroney. This is not Griselda either in cha- 
racter or in circumstance. It is a study, in 
the feeling of the German school, of a girl with 
a water pitcher ; curious in its marked differ- 
ence from everything around it, but never- 
theless meritoriously precise in drawing and 
painting. The face is youthful and unsenti- 
mental. 

No. 319. ‘Christ and the Woman of Canaan,’ 
C. Rour. A study for a larger picture. It is 
refreshing to see anything like an earnest essay 
in religious art, according to the canons of those 
shadowy people called “old masters.” But 
the composition of this work reminds us of 
others, to its disadvantage. It is felt, however, 
that it will paint large, because it looks like a 
large picture reduced. ‘The woman at the feet 
of our Lord is the foible of the composition. 
Her drapery seems to have been entirely over- 
looked, and the Saviour appears cramped be- 
tween the two lines of the wall. The back- 
ground figures are simple and effective—their 
value by enlargement will be much enhanced ; 
but the defects we mention will then become 
more conspicuous. 

No. 324. ‘The Pet of the Village,’ W. 
Hemstry. This pet is a little girl, opening a 
wicket for you to pass through. ‘This small 
figure is painted with that kind of firmness 





which always shows that an artist knows well 


a glimpse of | what he is about. 


No.325. ‘Children and Rabbits,’ A. Provis. 
| In the life that he gives to his carefully worked 
| interiors, this artist is generally happy. The 

cottage home, with its multifarious garniture, 
| is the picture. Although the colour is not 
that of the place described, yet it is a specious 
adaptation that does not teil tales. 

No. 326. ‘His Mammy’s Grave,’ T. Ro- 
perts. A study of a village child, sitting on 
the grass contemplating the humble stone on 
which we are to suppose is graven the record 
of his parent’s } nad The newly-made 
grave, the band of crape on his hat, and the 
little fellow’s saddened look, declare at once 
his bereavement. 

No. 334. ‘ Fast-day in the Convent,’ G. D. 
Lesuiz. The proposition is illustrated by a 
solitary nun sitting fishing in the convent 
moat. Such an allusion to the fast-day is so 
grotesque as to look very like caricature, even 
insomuch that the idea suggested by the title 





is, that the lonely lady is fishing for her refec- 


No. 267. ‘A Trout Stream in the Highlands,’ | tion, and the slightness of her tackle suggests 


J. Srewarr. Harmonious and 
colour: there is not much of it, but it is a 
speaking memcuto of Highland scenery. 

No. 270. ‘A Brown Study,’ J. D. Wixe- 


natural in | 





only minnows or tittlebats. 
No. 340. ‘A Fisherman’s Cottage on the 
Medway, Rochester,’ W. E. Bates. We have 


| here a view of the old bridge, and the cottage 


riety. The subject is a nook in a painter’s | is, we believe, the same that has been made 
studio, on the wall of which are displayed the | historic by Calleott, Wilkie, Collins, Prout, 


thousand and one inutilities which collect in 
every dusty sanctum in a course of years. 
No. 278. ‘A Peep over Surrey,’ H. J. Bon- 


Miller, and an entire catalogue of celebrities; 
but it is now in a state of rapid dissolution, 


| and must soon disappear, in obedience to the 


pixGton. This picture is arbitrarily divided | utilizing spirit of the time. 


into dark and light. ‘The latter comprehends | 


the distances, in the working of which there is 
a much fresher tone than in anything Mr. Bod- 
dington has of late exhibited. 


| from the river,’ J. D. Barnett. 


Far below the | the near houses. 


No. $43. ‘Church of St. Germain, Auxerre, 
We are here 
on the Yonne, looking to the cathedral over 
The manner of the picture 


eye lies a grassy plain, which is skilfully spread | is fresh and free, like that of some water-colour 


out to the misty distance. 


Miss Browxiow. The prayer is offered up by 
a Brench peasant girl, who kneels on her prie- 
dieu; 80 firmly painted as to be even masculine 
in manner. 

No. 290. ‘The Woodcutter’s Daughters,’ 
J, Heyzewy. This is a bright picture—bright 
from the well arranged opposition of the figures 
with the ground plot to the sky. 3 


tree. 


feuvale head in profile, full of elegant sentiment, 
but lot well supported by the drapery. 
No. 314. ‘Griselda at the Well,’ G. A. 





to the drawings of fifty years ago. 
No. 286. ‘A Prayer for the Absent One,’ | . * | y 


No. 359. * * * * A. J, Wootmer. 


“* Where perhaps some beauty lies, 
The cynosure of neighbouring eyes.” 


There is so much that is good in this picture, 
that we wish it were more equal. It shows a 


| lady reclining in a gorgeous boudoir, of the 
| indefinition of which nothing need be said, but 
| it will be felt that the costume does not con- 
It shows two | tain substance. 

girls, grouped with the huge bole of a felled | 


No. 394. ‘A tributary of the Esk, near 


; . Whitby,’ T. Banxs. Ther . ; . 
No. 294. ‘Vespers,’ H. Hotyoaxe. al v asus, There are points in this 


study which speak of perseverance and enter- 
prise. The water and all the immediate inci- 
dents are very conscientiously brought for- 


| ward, but the trees are weak. 





No. 403, * * * * H. Newer. 

:* My peace is gone, 
: My heart is heavy.” 
These words of Faust’s Marguerite are in 
nowise applicable to this figure — simply a 
country gr in deep thought, sitting by her 
wheel. The relief and substance of the study 
are soreeoan, but the painter is unjust 
to himself in proposing it as a conception of 
Marguerite. 

No. 405. ‘ Flowers,’ Mrs. Riwer. An effec. 
tive disposition, very powerful in colour. 

No. 434.. ‘Girl Sewing, E. J. Conzerr. 
She is seated at her cottage casement, a pre- 
possessing example of rustic beauty ; but there 
would have been more presence and substance 
in the figure had the canvas been less. There 
is space to spare. It is one of the most plea- 
sant studies the artist has of late produced. 

No. 436. ‘A Music Lesson,’ G. Wetts. 
The figures, of which there are three, are cos- 
tumed in fancy scenic attire. The maestro is 
on the right of the picture, and the two pupils, 
ladies, are seated together, forming a group 
which we think it will be felt is injured by the 
presence of the third figure. The two figures 
are really well painted, and would be improved 
were the professor absent. 

No. 459. ‘ Rubens presenting his picture of 
Peace and War to Charles IL.,’? A. Jerome, 
The composition has been suggested by Bu- 
chanan’s “ Memoirs of Painting,” in which it 
is said that the real object of Rubens’ mission 
to England was of a diplomatic character, but 
this he covered by the exercise of his profes- 
sion, until circumstances rendered explanations 
expedient. The picture was painted to illus- 
trate the horrors of war, and to assist the 
area in his task of arranging the differences 

etween England and Spain. In the work 
before us Rubens is showing the picture tothe 
king ; but the points want a and precision. 
As far as can be seen, too much has been done 
without models. 

No. 462. ‘Desdemona,’ C. Baxter. Broad 
and beautiful in colour. She is listening to 
Othello. 

No. 463. ‘ Ophelia, T. F. Dicxsex. 

** He is dead and gone, lady; 
He is dead and gone.” 
A study of the head only—mad, qguvoed the hair 
and also the flowers. The face is charming, 
quite distrait enough, but all the lines want 
softening. 

Other works meriting mention are No. 468, 
‘Counting her Chickens before they are 
hatched,’ C. S. Lipperpate; No. 484, ‘April 
in Wales,’ C. L. Coprarp; No. 491, ‘Autumn,’ 
Vicat Coxe; No. 495, ‘A Flower Girl from 
Vierlanden, near Hamburg,’ P. Levin; No. 
496, ‘Sheep and Lambs,’ G. W. Hortor ; 
No. 506, ‘ Corner of a Market-place, Brittany,’ 
J. T. Hixon; No. 514, ‘The Approach of an 
Enemy,’ J. T. Peete; No. 518, ‘An Interior,’ 
H. Newett; No. 521, ‘The light of other 
days,’ J.T. Lucas; No. 522, ‘On the Llugwy, 
North Wales,’ A. Coorer; and others by H. 
Weekes, jun., W. W. Gositne, J. J. Witson, 
A. H. Tourrier, W. Horyoake, C. GoLpie 
and II. W. Bremer, W. Git, W. Brom ey, 
T. Eant, G. Corz, J. Nosiz, F. Cow, J. B. 
Surcry, W. S. P. Henperson, J. D. Wine- 
FIELD, &c. 

Among the water-colour drawings there are 
No. 657, ‘The Flower Girl,’ J. A. FitzGeRatp; 
No. 659, ‘Lelant Ferry-house, Cornwall,’ G. 
Wotre; No. 666, ‘Wild Duck and Wood 
Pigeon,’ W. Durriztp; No. 667, ‘The Val- 
ley of the Dee, near Ballater,’ W. J. Fexcuson ; 
No. 703, ‘The Gaoler’s Daughter,’ A. Martin; 
No. 735, ‘A Member of the Village Band,’ J. 
CampsBeE LL, Jun.; No.743, ‘ The Veiled Beauty,’ 
L.Gratia; ‘A Cloud in the East,’ W.J. ALLEN; 
No. 758, ‘Home from the Derby,’ R. W. 
Cuarman, &c. 
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RAMBLES OF AN ARCHAOLOGIST 
AMONG 
OLD BOOKS AND IN OLD PLACES. 


BY F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. 





Part III. 


AppiicaBiLity is the most useful characteristic of 
the style popularly known as the Renaissance ; it is 


confined to no one branch of Art, but is ble of |. 


extension to all, from the most delicate work of the 
jeweller to the boldest scroll-ornament adopted by 
the sculptor in wood or stone. The ie of the 
Vatican is the best original example of the style as 
perfected by Raffaelle and his scholars, and applied 
to wall-painting. It was a free rendering of the 
antique fresco ornament then just discovered in the 
Baths of Petus, where extensive excavations were 





undertaken in 1506, under the superintendence of 
the Papal authorities. The classic forms were 
“‘severer” than those in use by the artists who 
resuscitated the style, and were somewhat overlaid 
with ornament. The details of Raffaelle’s own work 
will not always conquer adverse criticism, inasmuch 
as there are heterogeneous features introduced occa- 
sionally, which are not visible in the purer style of 
antiquity. As the fashion for this decoration tra- 
velled northward, it increased in freedom from 
classic rule, and more completely deserved the term 
“grotesque,” which it occasionally received, a term 
derived from the “ grotte,” or underground rooms 
of the ancient baths, and which we now use chiefly 
in the sense of a ludicrous composition. Such com- 





positions were not unfrequent on the walls of Greek 
and Roman buildings ; and the German and Flemish 
artists, with a nationally characteristic love of whim- 
sical design, occasionally ran riot iu invention, having 
no rule beyond individual caprice. This unfortunate 
Position offering too great a licence to mere whim- 
sicality, was felt in ancient as well as in modern 
times. Pliny objected, on the grounds of false or 
incongruous taste, to the arabesques of Pompeii, 
though they approached nearer to the Greek model ; 
and Vitruvius, with that purity of taste which was 
his grand characteristic, endorsed the opinion, and 
enforced it in his teaching. We are often in error 
when we blindly admire, or unhesitatin ly adopt, 
the works of the ancients as perfection. In Athens 
and Rome in past time, as in Paris and London at 


present, we may meet with instances of bad taste ; 
for vulgarity belongs to no age or station, and may 
be visible in the costly decoration of a rich mansion, 
whose owner is uneducated in Art, and insists on 
having only what he comprehends. 

The decadence of the better-class Renaissance 
design was a natural consequence of the licence 
its features might assume, and in the progress of 
the sixteenth century it became thoroughly vitiated. 
The  trouhies which distracted Europe in the later 
part of that century, and which led to the devas- 
tating wars and revolutions of the earlier part of the 
following one, completed the debasement of Art- 
workmanship. Louis XIV. had the giory, such as 





it was, of its resuscitation; but his taste was 
merely that of an over-wealthy display, which not 
unfrequently la into positive vulgarisms, The 
style known distinctively by the name of this 
monarch—with all its heterogeneous elements, its 
scrolls of the most obtrusive form, fixed to orna- 
ment having no proper cohesion, and overlaid with 
festoons of flowers and fruit—is more remarkable for 
the oppressive ostentation which was the charac- 
teristic of the monarch and his age, than for good 
taste or real elegance. What a very little exagge- 
ration could make of this style may be seen in the 
productions of the era of his successor, and which 
the Italians stigmatized by the term rococo. 





‘The examples of Renaissance design in our present 


pages exhibit a fair average of its applicability. The | 


pendent ornament with which the series commences, 
includes details adopted by jewellers. The shield 
below it, with the sacred monogram, is such as 
appeared in wood panelling. The handle at the 
top of the page exhibits as much freedom of design 
as the style could admit; it ie quaint and peculiar, 
but not withont elegance in the mode of bringing 
the classic dolphin within the scope of the com- 
position. 

The distinctive features of the style may be 


more readily comprehended by contrasting it with | 
| mansions, that it has almost the effect of a row 


a few specimens of the so-called ‘‘ Gothic style,” 
a style which 


s the strongest original | 


this peculiarity is very observable; our specimen 
is selected from the church at Rottweil, in the 
Black Forest, which bears the date of 1340. The 
French panel heside it is a favourable example of 
the flamboyant style, which gave freedom to the 
medieval rigidity of the Gothic, and paved the way 
for the ready adoption of the style of Francis I., 
which was based on that of the Italians. 

The first and the fifth cut on our second page 


display one peculiarity in this northern adaptatiou— 


the introduction of busts, in high relief, in central 
medallions. It is sometimes introduced so un- 
scrupulously in the carved panelling of Elizabethan 


of wooden dolls peeping through shutters. The 


features, and one which will yield to none in pecn- latter of the two examples may be received as one 





liar beauty and applicability. At the foot of our 
page we give two examples, the one German the 


other French; they are both wood panel, filled with — 


tracery which bears the distinctive characteristics 


of the two schools. The German (to the left) is | 


remarkable for the sudden termination of its flow- 
ing lines, which occasionally gives to the carving 
of the epoch an appearance of having been suddenly 





broken, or chopped off, in parts. At Nuremberg | ingly grace 





of the best of its kind, exhibiting the utmost en- 
richment of which the style was geverally capable, 
and as few heterogeneous features, though here 
they are not entirely. absent. By way of useful 
contrast, we place beside it a very pure specimen of 
a pauel in Italian workmanship, from 4 tomb 
of the sixteenth century, in the church of the Ara 
Celi, at Rome. The flow of line here is exceed- 
ful; the whole of the details are cha- 
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| 
racterised by a delicacy unknown to the artists of | 
Germany and Flanders; the torches and volates 
point unmistakeably to the classic origin of the 
whole. 

It was not natural to the Roman people ever 
te forget their great Art-works of antiquity ; the 
influence of the “departed spirits” still “ ruled | 
them from their urns,” as Byron trathfully ex- 
presses it. The artists of Greece and Rome based | 
their compositions on the unvarying truth of nature ; 
and though the barbaric mind might bear sway for 
awhile, it could not triumph but through ignorance. 
Rome is now the great Art-teacher only because it 
is the conservator of its ancient relics; and they 
have had their influence undiminished from the 
days of Raffaelle and Michael Angelo, There are 
many pleasing bits of design in the antique city, 











that show the classic source of inspiration from 
which their inveutors obtained them. The boy and 
dolphins, forming the pleasing domestic fountain we 
engrave on our third page, is an evident instance of 
the influence of antique taste. The abundant supply 
of water was the grand feature of the Rome of the 
Cwsars, as it still is of the Rome of the popes; 
and the liberality with which every house is served 
has frequently induced the owners of large man- 
sions to decorate one corner of their external walls 
with « fountain, at which all wayfarers may be 
supplied. In a recess of the lowermost story 
of one of the great pa/azzi which line the prin- 
cipal street of Rome, “the Corso,” our second 
— is placed. It represents a wine-mer- 
chant liberally pouring from the bung-hole of 








his barrel its inexhaustible contents. On great | 
Sestas in the olden time it was not unusual to | 
make public fountains run with wine for an hour | 
or two, and this may have occurred with the 
one engraved ; it is a work of the latter part of the 
sixteeuth century, when luxury reigned in Rome. 
As a design it is exceedingly simple and appro- 
priate, reminding, by its quaintness, of German 
rather than Italian design. The old Teutonic cities 
present mavy very striking inventions of the kind: 
and the promoters and designers of the drinking 
fountains, which have become 20 popular in London 
of late, may obtain good and useful hints from that 
quarter. 

Our street architecture has shown recently a | 
greater freedom of design, and range of study, than 





was ever exhibited before. We may owe this, in | widest sense—can show in its anti set 
some degree, to the excellent works on the domestic | variety of fancy in architecture ery — awe 
and palatial edifices of the Low Countries, which details. Each city may be made a seefishio mat 


| heve issued from the press, and have vindicated the | dence for the study of a young architect : and the 


trae character of the great medieval builders. | superior knowledge of the leadi ee 
Germany—taking the term for the nation in its medizeval Art, =~ % exhibited in ther sana ; 








the style to home events, is a clear proof that the | by the introduction of the cable moulding to a 
fact has been felt and acted on. The “infinite | portion thereof, with singularly good effect. It is 
variety” of the old decorator is everywhere appa- | a work executed under the rule of Armand de 
rent, and the play he gave to his invention. We | Hesse, Archbishop of Cologne, and Provost of Aix 
give as one instance the ornamental mouldings of | probably about 1480. : 
the Chapel of St. Nicholas, in the Cathedral of Aix; The Gothic, therefore, of the best era, was by no 
in this instance the rigidity of the rule which | means the stiff and monotonous style imagined b 
enforces geometric form to the whole is softened | those who only know its details by the somelne 
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of our own ecclesiastical buildings; not that we | though the leading lines were boldly conceived 
infer them to be without much freedom and beauty | We give an example from a panel carved in wood, 
occasionally, as in the Percy shrine at Beverly | in the cathedral of Stuttgard, a work of the middle 
Minster, or the tomb of Aylmer de Valence, in | of the fifteenth century. It is almost a return to 
Westminster Abbey. But we have fewer domestic | the old acanthus leaf, and so completes a cycle of 
buildings of a florid Gothic style thau are to be | Fine Art. 

found abroad, aud the artists who designed for that Brief as the review has necessarily been of the 
style delighted in new ideas. It is even visible in | decorative arts adorning life throughout the cen- 
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the works of their painters and engravers: thus | turies which have passed in rapid succession be- 


| the tracery over the doorway in Durer’s print of | fore us, they have taught two great facts—the 


— Crucifixion,’ one of his series of the life of the | beauty of Art as an adjunct to the most ordinary 
irgin, while it conforms to the leading principle | demands of domesticity, and the value of the study 
: architectural design, is composed of branches and | of the varied arts of past ages as an addition to the 
a which flow with a freedom belonging more to | requirements of our own. “Ever chauging, ever 
t - painter than the architect. Similar instances | new,” may be the lesson derived from the in- 
a 9 in old pictures, | vestigation of any epoch. How much then may 

the foliation of German work was generally | be obtained from a general review ofall? Seroux 
crisp and full of convolutions in its minor features, | d’Azincourt deduced a history of Art from its 
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ments; and men of the present day have the 
ll that the world has produced brought 

ily, by aid of the burin aud the printing-press, 
mg Oy own firesides. We are evidently less 
original in idea than our ancestors, from the asso- 
ciation of their labours with our thought; but we 
may yet live in the hope of seeing some new and 

aliar feature in the progress of modern decora- 
tive art obtained by retrospective glances at the 


monu 
advantage of al 


t. 
lt is to the duty of thus learning from the past, 
we desire to direct the attention of such of our 
readers as are interested in articles of this class. 





Slavishly to copy, or systematically to imitate, are 
evils scarcely less reprehensible than to neglect them 
altogether; but frequent study of the great masters 
in any art is indispensable to those who would excel. 
It is to the absence of such study we may trace 
most of the defects of the British artizan. Unhap- 
|  pily, he seldom either examines, reads, or thinks; 
generally he is content to work, like a horse in a mill, 
pursuing the same monotonous round, producing 
| only that which has been produced before, without 
| alteration, and without improvement. Hitherto, 
indeed, or at all events until within the last ten or 
| 





fifteen years, this defect could hardly have been 





urged against him as an offence. His employers 
did not require advancement, seldom encouraged 
intelligent workmen, and rather preferred the mere 
animal who was content to do no more than his 
fathers had done, and who looked npon new inven- 
st as costly whims, or expensive absurdities. 

here were exceptious—glorious exceptions; bat 
the rule was, undoubtedly, as we have stated. 

This deplorable disadvantage exists no longer; in 
nearly every town of the kingdom, of any size, there 
's some institution where knowledge may be ob- 
tained readily and cheaply. The societies in con- 











nection with the Department of Science and Art 


No doubt the seed that has been so extensively 


now number between seventy and eighty, with com- and abundantly planted is growing rapidly up; in 
petent masters and teachers, and all the appliances | some places it has borne fruit. But even now the 


of instruction. 


| advantages at the command of all are availed of 


The South Kensington Museum is alone a mine | only by the comparative few: the provincial schools 
of wealth. Not only are the artizans enabled to | are still insufficiently attended; and it is, alas! too 
resort to it freely, but every possible inducement is | true that the museum at South Kensington is re- 
held out to them to do so; the superintendents | garded by the artizan more as a pleasant lounge 
there almost go into the highways to “compel them _ than a place for impressive and deliberate study. 


to come in.” There is no calling of any sort or 
kind that may not be educated here; the masters, 
as well as the workmen, of all trades, may here | 


We look forward, however, with hope to the 
| future. It is utterly impossible that the existing 
race of Art-workmen, and their successors “ rising 


receive the education, “free of charge,” which no up,” can be ignorant as were their predecessors. 


sum of money could have procured for them twenty 
years ago. Ignorance, now-a-days, is, therefore, 
totally without excuse. 


. agen, Wy 
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something ; every shop window contains a lesson ; 
and it requires no very large observation to perceive 
advancement in every class of British Art-manu- 
facture—not, certainly, so marked as to produce 
content, but exhibiting ample proof that we are 
progressing in the right direction, and leading to 
the conclusion that at no very distant period we 
shall not have to incur the reproach that our arti- 
zans are worse educated than those of Germany, 
Belgium, and France, 

These remarks result from the brief insight we 





If they use their eyes merely, and permit their 
minds to remain blanks, they must improve. There 
is no street in London now that will not teach them 


al a QAR eae By 


a 
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have given in these into the rich volumes 
which the past has filled for the use of the present. 
The books to which we have resorted, and the places 
in which we have sought for rarities, are open to 
most of those who desire to examine them, and who 
will find an expenditure of time and labour to any 
amount, be it large or small, produce an extent of 
remuneration of which the searcher will have no 
idea until he begins to gather in the profit he has 
made, 

We had intended to supply a list of books, to be 








obtained either at the British Museum or the 
Museum at South Kensington, to which we desire 
to direct the attention of our Art-producers and 
Art-workmen ; but thus to oceupy space is needless. 
The requisite information can be easily procured : 
any of the superintendents, at either place, will 
gladly direct the searcher, on receiving information 
as to his wants. Moreover, it is permitted, under 





| certain restrictions, to take sketebes of engravings 
or drawings, and from es exhibited ; aids to do 
this readily present themselves. 
Books, ‘Saaen should be regarded only as 
auxiliaries ; they will supply in abundance material 
| for suggestion or =, although, as we have 
' already observed, “ slavishly to copy, oF systemati- 
' cally to imitate,” are evils to be avoided. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


1 thd Baito? of “ Tie Aut-Jovnnat.” 
» BRITISH SCULPTURE. , 


Ti W now stale talk in the’ studios that 
pa ak are being made to givé Baron Maro- 
chetti « commission for a-statuevof Edward the 
Black Prince, the site for which it is proposed, like 
that of the Baron’s Ri , shall be the Palace- 
yard at Westminster. Should the Baron's admirers 
apd sup eagry.out their design, we shall 
then owe to his labours another plastic subject of 

hard, Baron Marochetti has executed ‘other 
works of a'strictly national character.  * 

In this employment of the foreign sculptor, more 
ly in the execution of public works and 
monuménts illustrative of "his country’s history, 
John Bull pursues a course tba oppesiie of his con- 
tinental hbours—France, I 


as well as his transatlantic ‘co Jonathan ; the 


| 
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enormities that diafigure our metropolitan highways. 
Yet, ignoring this circumstance, and gleo their un- 
doubted and proved excellence, we blindly visit the 
mistakes of all their incapablé brethren on their 
heads, and ungeneroyply inglude “them in’ one 
sweeping vote of censure and ostracism. en 

The list of deservedly eminent native sculptors 
given above, might. easily be augmented.-by: others 
of undoubted merit and ability, spite of their haying 
committed. failures in their art. Lf, howeyer, ex- 


, ception is to be taken, to them, beeause of | 


—_-—w 


aly, and Germany— | 
’ 


statwe of Washington by Chantrey; which is an ex- | 


ception in the latter case, havipg 
fore the Republic had produced any native sculptor. 


been executed | 


ow, whether or not this arises from .a narrow | 


spirit of nationalism on the part of other countries, 
think it indisputable that it is a practice at once 
wide and patriotic, and one which by bestowing 
upon native Art exclusive nurture and support, is 
a most’essential aid to its growth and vitality, . It 
will ofecourse be wi by those who advocate the 
employment of foreign chisels, that this disregard 
by Job Bull alone of so salutary a custom, is due 
to a dearth of indigenous genius ; or, what is oe 
to the point in the present case, to superior artistic 
power Pit the part of Baron Marochettl, 

We have an easy means of testing the value of 
this assertion, by briefly comparing those works of 
a national cheracter executed oe Baron, with the 
best of those of the samie class, by our native artists. 
In addition to the Richard, the Baron’s other pro- 
Guctioné Mlustrative of our national history, consist 
of—a Statue of Her Majesty at Glasgow, another of 
the Dukeof Wellington at Leeds, another of Lord 
Clive at Shrewsbury, and the memorial monument 
commemorative of our.Crimean campaign... Now I 
woyld ask all who remember Foley’s noble eques- 
trian statue of Lord Hardinge, if the Richard, 
which the Baron's eulogists regard as his chef- 
je will bear éomparison ‘with it? If every 

tetligent and unbi Art-critic Nay not entirely 
agree with me, that Richard’s pose, spite of its general 
puturésqueness, is. melodramatic and sffected, com- 
pared with the calm heroic bearing of the soldier 
of Méodkee and Aliwal, I am quite satisfied it will 
be admitted, that in point of unconventional and 
vigorous conception, and exquisitely truthful execu- 
tion, and.in every other excellence, Mr. Foley's 
horse is immeasurably superior to the Baron's tra- 
vesty of a war-charger, with its galvanized hind 
quarters and impossible legs. If anything were 
wanting to confirm this verdict, it is supplied by the 
fact that a subscription is now going on, chiefly 
supported. by our most distinguished artists, the 
object of which is to give a commission to Mr. Foley 
to execute a duplitate of hig fine work for this 
country, the original ha¥ing been sent to Calcutta. 
Again, | ask any conipetent authority in Art-know- 
ledge, if the Baron's statue of Her Majesty at Glas- 

ow, the Duke of Wellington's at Leeds, and of 
ard Clive, 6s merits which will entitle them 
to rank with MacDowell’s .Lord Chatham, Beli’s 
Falkland, and Foley's Hampden and Selden, all of 
which are in §t, Stephen's Hall, in the House of 
Commons. wee I ask all who remember the 
Laron’s Crimean Memorial, with its paucity of in- 
vention and sorry mediocrity, if they would pay 
our Gibsow the bad compliment of comparing it 
with the Jatter’s finé group in the House of Lords, 
representing Her Majesty supported by Clemency 
and Justice,—somewhat unequal, though it may be, 
in point of execution, 
think there can be little doubt that the very 

prevalent opinion asto the incompetency of our 
native seulptors, has arisen from the execrable 
nature of most of our street statues, which, with 
ene or two honourable exceptions, are unfortunate! 
so many petrified scarecrows, that render a wal 
through our London thoroughfares somewhat like a 
journey amid the hideous idol shrines that abound 
in. the ruined cities of Central America, Although 
it m a be easily pega, ine this fact could 

government, and private ignorance, and 
jobbing, in failing to employ the best men in the 
work of street decoration, thé circuistance has done 
more cruel wrong to the deserving British sculptor 
than ‘can well be imagined.” Amongst the names of 
those native sculptors whose works I have instanced, 
we do not find one who is answerable for any of the 


important historical interest ; for, in addition to the |mirers of the"late Sir‘Robert 


occasional want of success in their ¢ aft, I woul 
ask if Baron Marochetti, whom it is thus er to 
elévate above them all; has escdpéd the  perpet ation 
of ‘Art solecism? Some eight years sifi¢e the ad- 
yre the Baron 


commission for a'statue of him.» Having seen it 
am bound to say, that whether.actuated.or not by a 
tender regard for the memory of the defunct states- 
man, or deterred by the fear of crepe Pre ghost, 
those entrusted with the responsibility of its erection 
have shown great judgment in not giving publicity 
to such @ posthumous libel on the eminent baronet. 
~ In making the above observations I have neither 
béen actuated by any personal motive against Baron 
Marochetti, nor by an interested desire to advocate 
the claims of any particular, British sculptor. 
Believing, as I honestly do, that the best of our 
native sculptors are fully equal to any requirements, 
and also believing that a dispassionate comparative 
analysis of their productions with those of Baron 
Marochetti will substantiate their claims to be 
regarded as the rs of artistic excellence 
superior to his, 1 am induced to hope a sense of 
justice toward the British sculptor, as well as a 
jealous regard for the interests of national Art, will 
make those who are the depositaries of its patron- 
age pause, ere, disregarding the judicious example 
of other civilized countries, they encourage so dan- 
gerous a precedent as a senseless innovation of its 
domains by the foreigner. 
An ENGLISHMAN. 


(This is not the first communication by many which, 
either orally or written, has been conyeyed to us on the 
subject of our correspondent’s letter. We have never 
been among those who haye raised a senseless, though, 
perhaps, a well-meant outcry against the employment of 
Baron Marochetti, or any other foreigner, on public Art. 
works in this country; but we have ever advocated, and 
always shal) advocate, the principle of selecting our own 
countrymen in preference to others, when they are known 
to be competent to the task they are called on to perform. 
—Ep.'A.-J.} , . 





SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


Sir,—Allow me to suggest a few objections to the 
proposition contained in the last Bomber of the 
Art-Journal, for introducing Oral Illustration of 
the Patent.Machinery in the South Kensington 
Museum. In the first place, I conclude that an 





entire explanation of the whole of the patenta 
would, in order to be satisfactory to the class of 
visitors most interested in this department, be a 
labour of no small importance and difficulty, and 
one which, if effected in an inaccurate or hurried 
manner, would only be likely to mislead ; and to be 


| effected clearly and concisely—which seldom occurs 


| in similar instances—woul 


involve talent, time, 
and expense, and I presume could not be gone 
through more than twice a day at the outside: 
This would exclude the benefit to be derived from 
it, from those who could not select their own time ; 
and, even then, those who required information 
upon any particular patent, would be tediously 
kept waiting till the description of the others was 
waded through. If the lectures were curtailed, 
and merely the general and not the particular 
details were explained, the same result as that of a 
descriptive catalogue would be obtained, at a greater 
expense to the committee, and less advantage to 
the public. In the second place, this method of 
instruction would tend to lower the character of the 
class visiting this department, and to exclude that 
part of it who deem it derogatory to their dignity 
to be tied to the apron-string of a common lecturer. 
It is impossible to deny this pride which in reality 
does exist in the heart of the more intelligent, and 
the contempt which it engenders for this method of 
instruction would soon become stamped upon the 
institution itself, and which, from the high position 
of a national .Museum, would be at once reduced to 
| the class of a‘ Polytechnic.” I would therefore 
_ advocate a descriptive catalogue of moderate price, 
| rather than “Lecfures;” as calculated to give 
ean satisfaction and more permanent know- 

edge, and excluding therefrom a less number of 
persons from want.of money than the latter would 
from want of time. 

L. B. B. 


— THE TURNER ‘GALLERY. 
ot esate ae, 
* aa ' : “ hol Engraved by R. Braidard. 
Or, the four seasons winter is that Which’ the painter 
most com leclines to represent on his canvas. 
A murky abcephcre, a dull Jeaden sky, or even a 
bright bat cold one, leafless trees, and dingy herbage, 
are not inviting ‘materials for @ subject; “and y st, we 
know -many -fipe- pictures of winter-seenes, th by 
British and foreign artists—some of the old Dutch 
painters were famous for them—Tlandscapes white 
with ‘new-fallen ‘snow, glittering like a sea Of “dia. 
monds, in the cold, clear sunshine.” In ‘all these 
instances, however, the sudw is “at rest ;” if lies 
thick and soft on hedge-row and roof, it covers the 
meadows, it-hides from the traveller’s eye the path- 
way he would follow. We have no recollection of 
any picture, by an artist of reputation, in which 
snow is represented “in action,” so to sptak, except 
that here engraved, wherein Turner, whose genius 
aspired to copy nature in all her various moods and 
hases, however difficult to deal with, has had the 
ldness to meet her in one of those scenes which 
would put even his powers to the severest test,.” 
The ‘Snow-storm’ was painted, and exhibited at the 
Academy, in 1842; in the catalogue it bore the. title 
of ‘Snow-storm : Steamboat off a Harbonr's Mouth 
making Signals, in Shallow Water, and going by the 


that the painter “was in.the storm the hight the 
Ariel” —the name of the steamer—left Harwich. 


artist’s idea, but to a certain extent,’ at’ least, the 
representation of a reality; and its truth’ is con- 
firmed by an anecdote mentioned by Mr. Ruskin; in 
the fourth, and last, voltime of “ Modern_Painters.” 
A gentleman, accompanied by a lady, was _passii 
throngh a room in which a number of Turner's 
pictures were hung—we believe it was in Turner's 
own house ;,.the lady’s attention was arrested hy the 
‘Snow-storm’ for so long a time that her companion 
had some dificlty in getting her away fom it the 
reason assigned for the unusual attraction was, that 
“‘she.had been in such a,scene, on the coast, of Hal- 
Jand during the war.” . When ,Turger, heard, 
story, he remarked, “I did not paint it tq be,under- 
stood, but I wished to_show, what such a scene was 
like. I got the sailors to lash me to the mast.to 
obserye it; 1,was lashed for, four hours, and I 

not expect to escape ;_but I felt bound to record it if 1 
did,, But no one had any hysinesstovike,the piclure.” 

And _so the critics of all kinds, Jearned and un- 
learned, thonght when it was exhibited ; some of 
them described it as a mass of “ soapsuds and white- 
wash.” Turner, says Mr. Ruskin, .“‘ was’ passing 
the evening at my father’s house, on the day this 
criticism came out; aud after dinner, sitting in his 
arm-chair by the fire, I heard him muttering low to 
himself, at intervals, ‘Soapsuds and whitewash,’ 
again, and again, and again, At last I went to him, 
asking why he minded what they said. Then he 
burst out, ‘Soapsuds and whitewash! What would 
they have? I wonder what they think the sea’s 
like ? - I wish they’d been in it.’ ” : 

It is thus, too often, that ignorance sits in judg- 
ment on the works of genius. There are people who 
pass through life, without the opportunity of seeing 
nature in n.any of her varied aspects, or who cannot 
see her with true eyes even when she is spread out 
before them, and yet they presume to pronounce 
sentence upon those whose whole lifetime has been 
speut in the diligent study of her, No wonder the 
great painter was incensed at the verdict of “ soap- 
suds and whitewash.” ‘ 

We have never witnessed a scene like this, yet 
we can imagine that Turner’s representation Is very 
near, if not quite, truth. What a war of turbulent 
elements ia here! The long sweep of waves, lashed 
by the wind into a white foam, whiter from the 
falling snow, which is only visible, on account of 
the darkness, in its effect of light ; the little steamer, 
puffing and labouring through the billows, and re- 
fleeting her huge smoke-wreath on the waters; the 
blue signal-lights, shooting up, and mingling their 
colours with the waves below he “es ‘ grand 

tical composition, which, if attempted by 40) 
vther hand, aay inevitably have proved au absolute 
failure, but which here becomes an object of admira- 
tion, if we cannot experimentally assent to its truth. 








Lead ;’ and we also learn, from the same authority, _ 


Thus there is evidence that the work is hot a mere * 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 
AND ITS INFLUENCES. 





Tux Royal Academy, and its influence upon 
Art, have been the themes of many an impas- 
sioned tirade, and much eloquent denunciation. 
It has been beset by opponents, and has had 
few public defenders ; but, in defiance of all, 
it has braved the storms, and continued its 
own course for nearly a hundred years com- 
aratively unmoved, and it would almost seem 
immoveable. This apparant stability of pur- 
pose and pursuit does not prove the absolute 
soundness of its constitution, but tenacit 
of existence indicates vitality and strengt 
somewhere ; and, preliminary to our annual 
review of the exhibition, we shall endeavour 
to ascertain where this strength of the Royal 
Academy lurks. Nothing gives such perma- 
nence even to a bad institution as raising a 
false issue against it; and corporations rooted 
in sound principles can brave, unscathed, legions 
of assailants armed with doubtful or bad argu- 
ments. However different the foes, the objec- 
tions, from the first until now, against the 
Royal Academy can be condensed mto two: 
first, that academies are wrong in principle; 
second, that the Royal Academy has abused 
its privileges and power,—and those who have 
in reality or imagination suffered under the 
last, have generally adopted the first as the 
groundwork of their retaliation. Voltaire 
asserts that French artists became mannerists 
and imitators after the establishment of the Aca- 
demy in France. Hogarth declared Academies 
“nurseries for raising pensions to bustling 
busybodies.” Strange remonstrated against, 
and Haydon, with burning invective, denounced 
them as the graves of high Art. A hundred 
others have muttered curses, not loud but 
deep, against them. But why do other acade- 
mies escape, if those for Art are so destructive ? 
Academies ought to be to Art what univer- 
sities are to literature; and if academies are 
starved down to bare existence, it seems hard 
to add upbraiding to starvation. This public 
sense of hardship is one of the buttresses on 
which the Royal Academy most securely leans. 
If Art is to be encouraged, common sense 
decrees that encouragement should find some 
objective concentration ; and despite the theo- 
retical objections to exhibitions, the ular 
mind of England has found that central object 
in the Royal Academy and its annual exhibi- 
tion. Both have faults and shortcomings, but 
these are inseparable from things human, and 
there is nothing more certain than that the 
propheey drawn from the dictum of Voltaire 
ias not been realized in England. By aid of 
the Royal Academy, or, at the least, alongside 
of it, has grown up a school of national Art 
not surpassed in Europe for the strongly 
marked individualism of its creators, and, what 
18 perhaps more to the point now under dis- 
cussion, a school whose present individualisms 
are many times more marked than was shown 
by even the great men who flourished before 
the Royal Academy was founded. Every one 
can see that there is much greater variety of 
style both in thought and expression amon 
the works of Landseer and Elmore, Dyce oa 
Frith, Gordon and Grant, Linnell Pyne, 
o is to be found among those who preceded 
ie Academy’s formation ; and if so, the dread 
: uniformity and mannerism is proved to be a 
shadowy bugbear,and that of all styles into which 
British Art has veered or diverged since the 
days of Barry, the one known as the Academic 
style has had the smallest number of votaries. 
Nor is it easy to see how it could be otherwise, 
in a Country where private judgment is the 
spring of action and the basis of belief. It 
~~ in Art alone that authority gave law 
o #rance. The mental habit of the people 


{ 
i 


was submission to authority, and whether that 
was the church impersonated by a priest, or rea- 


| son represented by a woman, or Art represented 





Wy an academy, or scofling represented by 
oltaire himself, the people succumbed to the 
authority of the hour, ial for the time became 
imitators and mannerists. In this country the 
conditions are different, and so have the re- 
sults been; so that whatever the faults and 
shortcomings of the Academy,—and they are 
many,—the charge of having brought individual 
genius down to the dead level of uniformity 
and manner cannot be justly added to the 
number. 

The second charge is that the Royal Academy 
has abused its power. Objectors might go 
further, and assert with safety that all aca- 
demies, and indeed all other incorporated bodies, 
have occasionally abused their powers; and he 
would be a bold and most unwise defender 
who ventured to deny the truth of this asser- 
tion. If some academies have abused their 
powers, every corporation in Britain has been 
guilty of the same fault or crime; but unless 
that abuse is proved to be inherent in the con- 
stitution, or systematic in its action, it only 
proves that the members err through ignorance 
or bad intent, and not that academies are use- 
less, far less wrong. It is unnecessary to 
claim more than ordinary wisdom for acade- 
micians. From Chambers and West, Cotes 
and Moser, to the last new member, they 
have been, and are, men of like feelings and 
failings as others. They have committal reat 
blunders, and perpetrated cruel wrongs. ‘They 
disgraced themselves by conduct which com- 
pelled Sir Joshua Reynolds to resign. By 
masterly inactivity they have tortured profes- 
sional fame to gratify personal dislikes; and 
even now the Royal Academy is clothing its 
enemies with strength, by the systematic ex- 
clusion of such men as Pyne and Linnell, and 
many others, from its ranks. These are 
blunders, they may perhaps be crimes; but 
systems and institutions are not necessarily 
bad because those in power pervert their in- 
fluence or become dead to their responsibilities. 
The British constitution is not wholly evil 
because statesmen commit grievous crrors 
through the power conferred on the executive. 
We have never defended, and never shall de- 
fend, the wrong-doing of academies, but we 
maintain now, as heretofore, that much of the 
slanderous clamour which has been raised 
against the Royal Academy, has been the off- 
spring of a confusion of ideas respecting its 
true position and utility. Take even the de- 
plorable state of their schools as an illustra- 
tion. It is said that the teaching is bad, the 
negligence of some of the masters disgraceful, 
and, as a necessary result, the school does not 
produce great artists. Suppose for a moment 
that both facts were true, the conclusion seems 
to have little logical connection with the first 
allegation. There may be similar charges of 
negligence against some of the professors at 
Oxford and Cambridge, or both ; but, as a rale, 
these gentlemen may be reasonably attentive 
to their duties, and yet neither university pre- 
tends to make all their graduates great men. 
They offer those facilities extracted from the 
experience and knowledge of ages to all, that 
each may learn to use his gifts with increased 
facility and power. These professors cannot 
give strength of thought, but they lead the 
minds of students into contact with the mighty 
dead, in the hope that knowledge may stimu- 
late to feats of equal intellectual power. Un- 
fortunately there are many dullards, and evils 
spring up on the banks of the Isis and the 
Cam. Many become learned without becom- 
ing wise, and others treat learning as an end 
rather than a means—evils which may be inci- 
dent to the perfunctory or vicious system jn 
which learning is conveyed; but what sane 





man would gravely offer these as arguments 
against the advantages of universities, where 
the highest branches of knowledge were faith. 
fully and wisely taught? Substitute academy 
for university, and much of the clamour raised 

t academies of Art disappears. In their 
most perfect state they only offer students a 
knowledge of what experience has shown to 
be the best tools, and how these may be most 
skilfully handled. They point him to great 
thoughts set forth in form or colour, in ex- 
pression, composition, or perspective, as other 
schools do to kindred thoughts fitly presented 
in language. There are wrong ways of doing 
the best things. ‘Teachers may be negligent 
or tyrannical, and there is such a thing as 
educating down to a dull uniformity, or mac- 
adamizing intellect, so that the chariot of 
authority may roll more smoothly over indi- 
vidual will; but no educational institutions in 
Britain can be less justly charged with that 
than the academies of Art, aud we cannot 
afford to upset the coach to get rid of an 
occasionally idle nag. Untutored Art, like 
untutored speech, inay sometimes be pleasing, 
and even useful as a foil to conventional in- 
sipidity; but the artist, like the poet or the 
preacher, will only produce a great and finished 
work when his mind has been educated in 
those principles and practices which have 
rendered the best works of his artistic prede- 
cessors or contemporaries great. This the 
Royal Academy has accomplished according to 
the means at its disposal; and, with all its 
real and alleged defects, England should never 
forget that to this institution and its schools 
we are indebted for our present position in Art 
among the nations. 

Another objection thrown at the Academy 
sometimes by artists, occasionally by members 
of parliament, and still more often by that 
section of the public who take an interest in 
such subjects is, that the Academy has too 
much power, and that the power is used by the 
members for their own advantage. That the 
Academy has too much power in Art is a state- 
ment we unhesitatingly deny, and that any 
artist should seriously urge such an objection 
indicates a very limited range of vision on the 
part of the objector. Our assertion is, that if 
the Royal Academy represents British artists, 
it has not a tithe of that influence over British 
art which it ought to have, and which it must 
acquire and exercise if the Art progress of the 
country is to be anything better or higher than 
mere mechanical lecharits. At present, the 
Art education is practically divorced from the 
Art influence of the country—a state of things 
than which nothing can be more detrimental 
to all the purposes which such education is 
meant to serve. See how men of thought and 
high authority dread and decry a similar course 
in other paths of education. In the Transac- 
tions of the Association for promoting Social 
Science, in 1860, Principal Tulloch, on behalf 
of the church and universities of Scotland, 
speaking of the old parish schoolmaster, says, 
“Whatever might be his practical deficiencies 
as a teacher, his academical training was not 
only highly valued in itself—in the scholarly 
impulses which it communicated, and the ability 
which it gave him of carrying on the higher 
boys in the classics and mathematics — but 
moreover in a certain elevation of character 
and love of literature which it was apt to im- 
part. ‘The Privy Council system discourages 
this class of teachers. It scarcely recognises 
classics as a part of the teacher’s examination. 
The old connection between the common schools 
and the universities is in danger of being de- 
stroyed. ‘The teacher frequently § from 
the normal school to his work, without any in- 
tervening university studies. He is more 
perfectly trained, perhaps, as a technical edu- 
cationist; he can drill and turn out a class 
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before an inspector with more spirit and suc- | logy, 


cess than the old parochial teachers could have | books an tl but it 
theless an inferior | preparing for law, medicine, or theology, or | of Art, which it did not understand, as a su 


done. But he is never 
teacher ——less cultivated himself, and much | 
less capable of imparting a scholarly stimulus | 
to any clever and aspiring boys that may come | 
under his influence. No normal school training 
can over make up to a schoolmaster the want 
of a university career. Such a want is in | 
every point of view fatal.” Few, capable of | 
judging, will venture to dispute the soundness | 
of this high and broad generalization ; but if it 
be true in the teaching of the elements of or- 
dinary education, of reading, writing, and arith- | 
metic, in the study of which the imagina- 

tive faculties are kept almost dormant, how | 
much more must it be true in the teaching of 

Art, where the principal object is to stimulate 

the imagination into vigorous practical pro- 

ductiveness: and how is that to be done if the | 
teaching be separated, not only from the artists, | 
but also from the higher Art influences of the 
country? After what has been said, it cannot 
be averred that we are indifferent to the ne- 
cessities of Art tuition. It is well—indeed, as 
a general rule, indispensable—that pupils at the | 
schools of Art should be thoroughly furnished | 
with knowledge which was long too much ne- | 
glectéd—that they should be taught geometry, | 
botany, the powerof making straight lines, ovals, 
and reductions ; but when all has been done in 


| manner exceptionable and degrading. 


| whomsoever selected, will probabl 


or comparative anatomy, or prepare text- 
d superintend the studies of those 


even for the humbler walks of life, where the 


| capacities of such a committee might be sup- 
| posed to feel more at home. In this respect 
| Art and artists have also been treated in a 


The 


works of the past are, to them and their suc- 


| cessors, the finger-posts and text-books of the 
‘future. ‘Those who know the difficulties and 


wants of a profession are the only men com- 
peteut to select the lessons and direct the 
studies; and the usurpers of these duties, by 
be either 
dunces or charlatans, classes equally the prey 
and puppets of scheming self-seekers. ‘The 
artists of this country are the legitimate 
national collectors and custodians of its Art- 
treasures ; and nothing but the utmost pro- 
fessional abjectness, mismanagement, or blind- 
ness to its own best interests, could have 


| deprived the Royal Academy of this high 


| position. 


All other things being equal, in Art 
as in law, medicine or letters, that institution 
ought to have been, as it would have been, 
the great guiding and controlling Art power of 


| the country; while, practically, the Royal 
Academy has less real power in all national | 
| decisions upon Art, either present or pro- 
| spective, than the Art-Journal or the Times. 


this direction, the knowledge so taught bears | ‘This is a state of vassalage or nonentity which 


the same relation to an education in Art 


useful | must be galling to men who cannot 


even in the lower walks of industrial production | that they are the legitimate tribunes on such 
that a knife and fork bear to a good dinner. | questions ; and how they have been so un- 


It would be equally disagreeable to us, and invi- | 


dious to others, to illustrate this by particular | 


examples. 


Unfortunately, almost every dis- | 


trict in the country has its own living example, | 


where if all the real Art knowledge and imagi- 
nation of the teacher were transferred to each 


normal pupil, the country would probably not | 


gain a dozen of successful designers out of all 
its schools of Art by the transaction. 
department the normal school system, so op- 
posed by Principal Tulloch, and by nearly all 
others who think : 


In this 


the result? The records of that court which 


upon the subject, has had its | 
most, ample development ; and what has been 


has thus divorced Art education from artists, | 
and placed it in the hands of normal school | 


experts, cannot produce twenty names that 
have arisen to do it honour, and not one, 
in any branch of Art, who is claimed as an 
honour to his country. 
educating down to a dead level even in this 


There is a method of | 


country, although the Royal Academy has never | 


found it out, and the most successful leveller 
is the leaden pressure of dull and soulless me- 
dioerities teaching the small tricks of a normal 
school, instead of diffusing the great principles 
and true spirit of Art throughout the nation. 
In this matter the Royal Academy has not too 
much power, and there must be strong reasons 
why professional men and the public quietly 
tolerate an anomaly in Art unknown to any 
other profession, art, craft, or calling in the 
country—of the education in a spécia/ilé being 
completely withdrawn from the influence of the 
only class capable of guiding and controlling it. 
To some of those reasons reference shal! pre- 

In another direction the Royal Academy— 
representing, as it ought to do, the artists of 
the country—is deprived of its legitimate influ- 
ence and power. if a collection of anatomical 
preparations were considered desirable, the 
power of selection and safe keeping would be 
at once, and without a moment’s hesitation 
confided to the medical profession, while all 
influence, even remotely bearing on law, is 
speedily secured by the members of that 
body. Such a thing was never known as 


“both houses” appointing a committee of its 
own members to select specimens of ethno- 


ceremoniously, but suecessfully dethroned, is a | 


question worthy of their deepest study. In 
these respects our complaint is, not that the 
Royal Academy has too much, but that it has 
too little power, when its influence should be 
overwhelming. 

The other objection—that the Academy has 
used what power it has for the exaltation of 
its own members, to the detriment of all 


artists besides—scarcely requires an answer. | 


It is only saying, in another form, what cynics 
have said of all human kind: that selfishness 
is the moving and predominant power in man. 
The assertion is but partially true, as applied 
to the Royal Academy; and, where true, 


many extenuating circumstances are passed over | Pp 


by some who urge it. Look carefully and 
calmly at the artist-life of Britain, and marvel 
not that it displays traces of selfishness, but 
rather that it has not, when opportunity pre- 
sented, become tenfold more selfish than it is, 
or has ever been, even in the Royal Academy. 
Many circumstances and influences have been 
conspiring to produce that result, and the 
wonder is not that they, under strong tempta- 
tion, have partly succumbed, but that they 
have so often and so strongly resisted what 
would have overwhelmed many of their censors. 
In a country dependant for wealth on mere 
power of production, the imaginative faculties 
are scarcely marketable commodities. When 
the artist—the man of imaginative genius—is 
kept poor, he is subjected to the ordinary lot 
of poverty, and kept in a depressed condition 
in the social scale; but the artists of England 
have fared worse than that, because, till within 
a comparatively recent period, they were either 
treated as outcasts, or degraded into dependents 

“patronized” by the wealthiest and highest 
society in England. Nor were they faithful to 
themselves and their high calling. Born with 
a faculty for imitation, or feeling for pictorial 
effect, with a fine eye for form, or a delicate 
verception of character or colour, they began 
by exercising these faculties in boyhood, and 
forgot that society demanded intelligence, and 
a reasonable amount of refinement in those 
who aspired to associate, on terms of equality, 


ut feel | 


ing or intelligence, except in their own 
spécialité ; but it would not accept ie 


| stitute for that general information to which 
—_ man was supposed to furnish his quota, 
_ With some creditable, and one or two brilliant 
exceptions, the former generations of artists 
| were not careful to educate themselves up to 
| this standard of general intelligence. Instead 
of battling manfully against circumstances 
| which were depressing them in the social 
| scale, they, through ignorance, allowed cir. 
cumstances to triumph over them more power- 
| fully; and, instead of being received and 
treated as among the great thinkers and edu- 
| cators of the nation—the legitimate position of 
the true artist—they were of less consideration 
at court than masters of greyhounds, or grooms 
of the stole. The rich looked upon them only 
as panderers to their vanity—protégés, who 
might be asked occasionally to eat of their 
crumbs ; while the public ne them among 
the unstable and less reputable classes of 
society. These are disagreeable truths, but 
they are truths notwithstanding; and it would 
| require greater boldness than wisdom to assert 
that artists themselves were not, in measure, 
responsible for this state of degradation. From 
the formation of the Academy until a compara- 
tively recent period, the same circumstances, 
feelings, and causes have been in operation; 
| and is it wonderful that a portion of a class 
who felt their own power, and smarted under 
| the indignity which men of wealth heaped upon 
them, should catch and reproduce a portion of 
that selfishness which they felt was everywhere 
rampant? They were made dependant on 
| court favour, and made to feel their dependence; 
| and there is no surer method of drying up the 
| larger and more genial impulses, than placing 
| a body of generally able but neglected men, of 
| limited general knowledge, under the combined 
action of dependence, irresponsibility, and an 
| opportunity of bettering themselves. Under 
the scholarly influence of Fuseli a new race 
| of artists began to appear, a class who aspired 
to link intelligence, if not scholarship, to Art. 
These men began that incipient revolution 
which has already been so far accomplished in 
the social position of the artist, and in the 
ublic action of the Royal Academy; for no 
incorporated body in our times has shown 
itself so sensitive to public opinion in one 
direction. The subject-of admitting engravers 
| to the highest honours of the Royal Academy 
| had for many years been allowed to rest, and 
| the controversy which ensued on the rejection 
of Strange, while Bartolozzi was admitted 
nominally as a painter, but really from his 
| popularity as an engraver, was almost for- 
| gotten. ‘There were always a few academi- 
| cians, and these generally the most eminent, 
| who disapproved of the exclusion of engravers; 
|and “ Leslie’s Recollections,” a most enjoy- 
able book, shows that Landseer, Wilkie, Kast- 
liake, Leslie, and, we believe, Turner, with 
others, favoured their admission. So late 
as 1852, a majority of the academicians voted 
| for continued exclusion, although now Doo 
| and Cousins are Royal Academicians, with all 
| the rights and responsibilities of the honour. 
This was a great step forward in the right 
direction, and displayed a spirit of liberality 
| which the younger Academy in Scotland has not 
yet reached, although their countryman, Miller, 
undoubtedly stands in the front rank of 
the landscape engravers of Europe. Public 
opinion on this point helped to change the 
minority into a majority. Haydon’s jaun- 
diced but magnificent invective stimulated an 
| agitated, while Harding and Burnet were educat- 
| ing, the public mind; and these men, none 0 
| them academicians, may be said almost lite- 





with gentlemen and scholars. It did not re- | rally to have made the Art age, from which they 
quire that artists should have peculiar learn- | are so rapidly passing away. That this excite- 
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ment, and the diffusion of Art knowledge and 
interest, exercised a powerful influence on the 
Academy, few will venture to dispute. A 
portion “of the old leaven remains, but even 
Haydon was constrained to admit a change 
for the better; and now, instead of being a 
conclave of mere face-makers, the Academy 
has gradually been encircling many of the 
best, and, according to its capacity, nearly all 
the eminent, young artists in the country 
within its folds. 

It is not pretended that the Royal Aca- 
demicians have not used much power for 
purposes which may be called selfish, but 
neither should it be forgotten that they might 
have abused it much more than they have 
done. Like others who hold grants of mono- 
polies from the crown, what was granted osten- 
sibly for the public benefit has been converted 
into an individual or a corporation right. 
When the artists presented, and George ILI. 
agreed to, the memorial, the artists did not 
ask, and the king did not grant, privileges, 
encouragements, or honours, which the me- 
morialists were to convert into personal pro- 
perty, transmitible in fee simple to their own 
selected heirs. Yet this is the spirit in which 
academy charters are interpreted. They are 
not used for raising temples to magnify Art, 
and do honour to artists, but for constructing 
private reservoirs for public support, which 
the members may appropriate to their indi- 
vidual and personal advantage. It cannot 
surely be pretended that it was to secure this 
kind of personal right of property in its public 
income that the Royal Academy was established 
by King George II1.; but rather as a body 
of trustees whose first duty was to care for 
Art, whether by its promotion among the 
public, or by duly honouring its most eminent 
professors. The Royal Academy has, in form 
at least, admitted this theory, and accepted 
the responsibility it involved. And the prac- 
tical question is, how has it fulfilled, and how 
1s it fulfilling, that trust? We care not to 
stir up old troubles—loyalty to Art, and to 
the Academy as its most distinguished repre- 
sentative, precludes such work; but it would 
neither show loyalty to Art or artists, includ- 
ing the academicians, to wink at and be silent 
on evils which even a majority of the Academy 
must deplore. When denouncing the absurdity 
of those who would abolish suleaiee because 
of this defect, the schools of the Royal 
Academy were taken in illustration, because 
the present state of these schools furnish one 
of the gravest public charges which can be 
urged against the management, if not also 
against the constitution, of the Academy. 
What is the state of these schools ? Keepers 
and visitors cannot be expected to furnish 
students with brains, but was it ever before 
heard, and is it not a national scandal it 
should be heard now, that the council could 
not find students worthy of the usual prizes ? 
That lying jade, rumour, lays the blame upon 
the negligence of the official teachers. V he- 
ther that be so or not, the fact reflects no 
honour on the institution, and is one which 
will be rung in the ears of parliament, as it 
has already been rung through the country. 
In this, therefore, reform has become indis- 
pensable. A library without readers, and 
schools with students on whom teachers are 
ashamed to bestow honours, are evidently in- 
stitutions hovering between change and anni- 
a The indirect influence of this state 
pot ra upon the Academy needs no remark, 

G there will not be wanting some who will 
point to this fact as sufficient reply to the 
demand that Art-edueation should be placed 
under the artists of the country. We care 
er now to answer in this matter, knowing 

at a sufficient reply can be given when 
Practically required; ‘but with the deepest 
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anxiety to save the Academy for the sake of 
Art, it will soon become impossible to defend 
an institution on public grounds, against which 
such a charge continues to be made. 

Another practical grievance, and one not 
remotely connected with the former, has be- 
come alike indefensible and intolerable. ‘The 
academicians at first numbered thirty-six, and 
afterwards the number was increased to forty. 
The fact shows that the principle of increase 
was the original principle ; and that precedent 
precludes a practical application of the prin- 
or from the charge of “innovation.” But, 
whether or not—however it may affect a few of 
the more timid academicians—people and par- 
liament are not now scared by a name; and 
the mystic charm attached to forty is unfelt 
in influential quarters. In such matters, En- 
glish love of fair play becomes intensely practi- 
cal, and neither the nation nor the “ house” see 
why forty should be the number in Scotland, 
with its three millions of people, or why the 
thirty-six, which was increased to forty when the 
population of England was half what it now is, 
should still remain forty. When population and 
artists have doubly increased, that number 
must be increased in a ratio to meet present 
claims. With the public, and a considerable 
section in parliament, this is treated as a 
question on the rule of three; and if the Aca- 
demy would save itself from being rudely 
handled, it must promptly solve this question 
in a liberal and more congenial spirit. Older 
men may object, and influence may attempt to 
bear down younger energy, but the younger 
men should see that they will be the sal victims 
of that blindness, or obstinacy, or dread of 
change ; and that resisting now is only storing 
up for themselves accumulating wrath, which 
must at no distant day be met. Suppose the 
present system lasted out—the objections to all 
change; will the accumulated irritation and 
agitation enable the younger men to make 
better terms with the country? We trow not. 
To them every year—nay, every month—of 
submission to a system which a majority is 
said, individually, to condemn, is time and op- 
portunity lost ; and if they but scan events and 

robabilities, these are giving indications not to 
be disregarded. Already, no public committee 
of advice or commission is appointed, without 
men, whom the Academy practically declares un- 
worthy of Art honours, being placed, in large 
majority, over and in full equality alongside of its 
most honoured members ; and, with such facts 
before them, how can the academicians expect 
national privileges to be continued, from which 
men, already treated, nationally, on equality 
with them, shall be excluded? ‘lhere is a 
shorthand way of attempting to overstep the 
difficulty. Academicians, old and young, take 
for granted that if parliament refuses ac- 
commodation, they may walk off with the 
accumulated funds, and secure accommodation 
for themselves. Without knowledge of law, a 
knowledge of fact constrains us to believe that, 
on this point, academicians are sgn 
without their host. They, as trustees, woul 
not be permitted, without a struggle, to appro- 
priate accumulated trust funds held for behoof 
of the Art and artists of the country; and 
that a dozen men whose works were never 
highly appreciated, and whose public existence 
now is only known from the fly-leaf of the 
exhibition catalogue, should fancy that | 
are the artists representing the Art of England, 
while fifty men, with whose works the public 
are delighted, year after year, are not to be 
considered representative men, is a position 
which only the most inveterate self-delusion 
or dotage could assume. At present, artists 
of distinction are precluded from Academic 
honours, many by limitation, and some b 
positive rejection ; and their association wit 
others is treated by the forty as acrime. All 


__ — 





public honours must be cast off before these 
are allowed even to approach those of the 
Academy ; and Linnell, at the summit of 
European fame, and who is exercising more 
influence upon the landscape painting of Europe 
than the whole Royal Academy together, must 
cringe down to artistic nonentities before they, 
forsooth, will officially acknowledge honours 
which the world has awarded by acclamation ! 
Such exactions may gratify the senility of 
age, or those who make up, by official im- 
portance, what is lacking in professional 
ability; but the younger and stronger men 
should beware lest the burning oil of public 
indignation annihilate their future prospects, 
as the prospects of another forty, which polite- 
ness debars from naming, are said to have been 
extinguished. 

Whether these venerable obstructors will or 
not, the Academy must either be reformed from 
within, or play the desperate game of hazarding 
destruction from without. _ although it 
had fewer of those marked deformities which 
to superficial and political observers form its 
leading characteristics, change would be politic 
on the pee of its further-sighted members. No 
matter how well such institutions may be worked, 
close corporations are antagonistic to the spirit 
of the age, and have become anomalies in the 
social and civic life of England. ‘That it re- 
mains so may be its misfortune or its crime; 
but that it can so continue, not the most con- 
servative within its walls can seriously believe. 
Parliament, or at least a growing section of 
that assembly, is jealous of all real or supposed 
monopolies granted by the crown; and even 
although no public monies were asked, the 
crown is not now in the habit of either grantin 
or continuing monopolies which produce rea 
or fancied grievances, social and pecuniary, to 
a large section of the community. ‘The Koyal 
Academy must feel that even the great defence 
of Lord Lyndhurst did not materially improve 
its position with opponents in the House of 
Commons; and it requires but little discern- 
ment to see that the same chain of circum- 
stances are already surrounding the Academy 
which surrounded the close civic corporations, 
and which, as ivy envelops oak, crushed their 
exclusiveness to death. Their legitimate power 
—that for which alone their incorporation and 
powers were useful—slides away from their 
grasp. Police boards and road commissioners, 
and others responsible either to parliament or 


the rate-payers, were gradually absorbing civic. 


functions, and, with these, civic influence, until 
it was felt that if incorporations and their pro- 
perty were to be saved, some vast and i 4 
ing changes had become indispensable. Is 
there nothing analogous to this in those national 
organisms of various kinds that have been 
called into existence within the present gene- 
ration for promoting Art, from which the 
Royal Academy has been excluded and its 
members ignored ?—organisms which are theo- 
retically at least responsible to parliament, and 
which will be made directly responsible in pro- 
portion as the public become enlightened upon 
Art questions. Can the academicians not see 
that these are sapping the roots of their public 
utility, influence, and strength—that when 
these are lost— 
“ The times are ripe, yea, rotten ripe for change,” 


and that all then wanted is a parliamentary 
leader, bold enough to gather up the now latent 
and disjointed elements of opposition, and skil- 
ful enough to marshal his complaints, to 
sweep into history one of the last remnants of 
those monopolies which still dangle on the 
brittle thread of old royal grants. Even now 
Lord Palmerston requires to sue in forma pau- 
peris for paltry grants, and ask in wailing tones 
if the Commons mean to turn the Royal 
Academy into the streets, while, from the un- 
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fortunate nature of its constitution, no states- 
man on either side has courage to defend it. 
If that be so among those who have looked | 
on thémselves as the natural “patrons” of its 
individual members, what has the Academy to 
expect, if determined to enjoy its pound of flesh, 
from a more democratic and less “ patronising 
parliagnent. ‘The absurdity of limitation to a 
aumber which sufficed when the population 
was less than at present by nearly two-thirds, 
and in a period when Art and artists have 
multiplied a hundredfold; the un-English me- 
thod of conferring national honours in Art 
by a secret ballot, when all other national hon- 
ours are dispensed by open competition ; the 
roviding for an Art institution which cannot 
“ entrusted with Art education, or the selec- 
tion of pictures for the country—of a body 
whose only powers appear to lay in determining 
who should, and who should not, compete with 
themselves for public favour and professional 
fame —an institution whose power ends where 
it should begin, and begins just where it should 
end; and above all a body who, as trustees, 
have acquired funds for the Art and artists of 
this country, which they have converted into 
personal property, and may be using for per- 
sonal purposes ;—these, and many other allega- 
tions more false or true, would equip a vigorous 
declaimer with arguments or speeches which 
no minister could resist, and which the present 
unnational constitution of the Royal Academy 
would pre-dispose parliament to believe. In 
sucly a state of feeling, the first notice for an ad- 
dress to the crown, if “tabled” by a moderately 
influential member, would be the practicable 
death-knell of the now too much loved exclu- 
siveness; and those concessions which would 
now be hailed as evidences of generous care for | 
Art and its professors, would then be ridiculed 
as concessions made through fear, but which 
had been refused to justice. For the Academy, 
true conservatism consists in opening a door 
gently which circumstances will certainly force 
open, whether it wills or not. Relaxation now 
would be equally advantageous to Art, artists, 
and the country, as well as strengthening to 
the Royal Academy itself. It would enable 
that body to attach round it that public influence | 
which would make it potential, directly and in- 
directly, in guiding and controlling all the Art | 
interests of the country, at a crisis when that 
guidance is becoming every day more indispen- 
sable to true progress ; and it would forestall a 
struggle which might break down, rather than 
open, the door to those who legitimately claiin 
public honours. Few results ought to be more 
deprecated than any steps which would have the 
effect of unduly cheapening the Art honours of 





a great nation; but the whole genius of our | 
institutions, and all recent national experience; | 


show that no bulwark can successfully maintain 
an indefensible exclusiveness. 5 

To thoughtful readers, other and equally im- 
portant examples will suggest themselves, both 
in extenuation of what is sometimes urged 
against the doings of the Academy, and in the 
fallacious reasonings which academicians often 
indulge in as a defence of their most objection- 
able privileges. ‘These, from being looked at 
from ‘different points, and treated too often in 
an extreme spirit on both sides, would have 
b rue a moderate amount of ventilation in that 
spirit of impartiality which we have endea- 
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Tue following document has been issued by the 
Commissioners; it demands the early consideration 
of those who design to contribute. 


“ Her Majesty’s Commissioners will be prepared 
to receive all articles which may be sent to them, 
on or after Wednesday, ‘the 12th of February, and 
will continue to receive goods until Monday, the 
31st of March, 1862, inclusive. 

“ Articles of great size or weight, the placing of 
which will require considerable labour, must be 
sent before Saturday, the lst.of March, 1862; and 
manufacturers wishing to exhibit machinery, or 
other objects, that will require foundations or spe- 
cial constructions, must make a declaration to that 
effect on their demands for space. 

“ Any exhibitor whose goods can properly be 
placed together, will be at liberty to arrange such 
goods in his own way, provided his arrangement is 
compatible with the general scheme of the Exhibi- 
tion, and the convenience of other exhibitors. 

“ Where it is desired to exhibit processes of ma- 
nufacture, a sufficient number of articles, however 
dissimilar, will be admitted for the parpose of illus- 
trating the process; but they must not exceed the 
number actually required. ; 

“ Exhibitors will be required to deliver their 
goods at the building, and to unpack and arrange 
them at their own charge and risk; and _ all articles 
must be delivered with the freight, carriage, porter- 
age, and’ all charges and dues upon them paid. 

“ Packing-cases must be removed at the cost of 
the exhibitor or his agent, as soon as the goods are 
examined and deposited in charge of the Commis- 
sioners, . 

“ Exhibitors will be permitted, subject only to 
the necessary general regulations, to erect, according 
to their own taste, all the counters, stands, glass 
frames, brackets; awnings, hangings, or similar 
contrivances which they may consider best calcu- 
lated for the display of their goods. 

“Exhibitors must be at the charge of insuring 


| their own goods,*should they desire this security. 


Every precaution will be taken to prevent fire, 


| theft, or other. losses, and Her, Majesty’s Commis- 


sioners will give all the aid in their power for the 


| legal prosecution of any persons guilty of robbery or 


wilful injury in the Exhibition, but they will not be 


| responsible for losses or damage of any kind which 
| may be occasioned by fire or theft, or in any other 


manner, 
“ Exhibitors may employ assistants to keep in 


| order the articles they exhibit, or to explain them 


to visitors, after obtaining written permission from 
Her Majesty’s Commissioners; but such assistants 


| will be forbidden to invite visitors to’ purchase the 


voured to feel and attempted to display; but | 


both space and time are exhausted now. Still, 


if, through the continued perversity of those | 
who are possessed of powers and supposed 
advantages which they are unwilling to let 
others share, these other arguments must be | 


marshalled against them, they will lose nothing 
in strength of reason or necessity of statement 
from their longer keeping. . 





goods of their employers. 

“ Tler Majesty’s Commissioners will . provide 
shafting, steam:(not exceeding 30 lbs. per inch), 
and water, at high pressure, for machines in motion. 

“Tutending exhibitors, in the United Kingdom, 


are requested to apply. to the Secretary to, Her 


Majesty’s Commissioners, at the offices, 454, Weat 
Strand, London, W.C., for a Form of Demand for 
Space, stating at the same time in which of the 
four Sections they wish to exhibit. 

“ Foreign and Colonial exhibitors should apply to 
the Commission, or other central authority appointed 
by the Foreign or Colonial Government, as soon as 
notice has been given of its appointment. 

“ Her Majesty’s Commissioners having consulted 
a committee as to the organization of the Fine Art 
Department of the Exhibition, will publish the rules 
relating thereto at a future date. 

** By order, 
“F, R, SANDFORD, Secretary. 


“ Offices of Her Majesty's Commissioners, 
“454, West Strand, London, W.C.” 


(The Commissioners are “hard at work,” ad- 
vancing daily, and so arranging as to simplify all 
future proceedings. We trust a similar spirit is 
influencing British artists and manufacturers. Time 


| is, to them, of immense advantage: those who are 


behind-hand with their preparations will assuredly 
be inferior in their contributions. } 








TEMPERANCE. 


FROM THE STATUE BY WILLS BROTHERS. 





Tuts statue is one of the results of the recent 
“drinking-fountain movement:” it is in bronze 
and is to be erected—at the expense of Mr. Samuel 
Gurney, M.P., who gave the commission for it— 
as a fountain in front of the Royal Exchange. 

The name of the sculptors, Messrs. Wills Brothers 
cannot be new to the readers of the Art-Journa/, 
for last year we introdaced several of their designs 
for fountains into our pages, which prove the 
authors to be artists of more than ordinary taleut 
But there is undoubtedly more positive evidence of 
this in the exceedingly elegant statue here engraved 
which will bear favourable comparison with very 
many of the best modern sculptures of a similar 
character. ‘Temperance’ is represented gracefully 
bending forward, in the presumed act of pouring 
water from a pitcher into a vase; both of these 
objects are of a good ornamental character, enrich- 
ing the composition without detracting from its 
simplicity. Though the pose of the figure is easy 
and natural, and the form, generally, is successfully 
and truly developed, there are one or two points of 
detail open to objection: the arms are thin, and look 
—to quote an ordinary phrase—“ out of condition,” 
and the lower portion of the drapery is too mach 
cut up into folds, whereby the breadth is destroyed, 
while these folds are too angular and sharp at the 
edges. Soft textures, such as this seems to be, 
would not fall naturally thus, the lines would be 
more rounded at the edges. This fault of multi- 
plying the folds of drapery we have frequently had 
to notice when writing of modern sculpture: it is 
one which artists seem unwilling to get rid of; 
why, we cannot tell, except that the repetition of 
these forms appears to give a luxuriant fulness 
which drapery would not show under a more simple 
treatment, and consequently invests it with a more 
decorative character. 

But the statue, nevertheless, taken as a whole 
in its position and expression, is most creditable to 
the two brothers who have produced it; they are 
not sculptors by profession, yet are true artists: 
and it is most gratifying to find them exercising 
their talents thus for a purpose which unites the 
useful with the ornamental, making Art, and good 
Art too, familiar to the eyes of the wayfarer. 

We believe that Mr. Gurney, the liberal donor 
of the statue, proposes to give Messrs. Wills a 
commission to reproduce it in marble for himself: 
and well worthy is it of the honour intended. 


OBITUARY. 





MR. ADOLPHUS M. MADOT. 


We record with much regret the death of this pro- 
mising young artist, who, if health and a prolonged 
life had been granted him, would, undoubtedly, have 
reached a good, if not a high, position in his pro- 
fession ; but within the last year or two a delicate 
state of the luugs incapacitated him for arduous 
labour, and, resulting in rapid consumption, pre- 
maturely cut short his career on the 1]th of last 
mouth, 

Mr. Madot had passed through the schools of 
the Royal Academy. The few small pictures— 
figure-subjects—painted and exhibited by him, bore 
evidence of careful study and true feeling: some of 
them, we know, are in good collections. _ The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer purchased that exhibited 
last year, or the year before, we forget which. To 
us his loss will be severely felt, for we were 1- 
debted to his pencil for very many of the copies on 
wood of the figure-pictures which have illustrated 
the series of papers on “ British Artists.” Consider- 
ing the difficulty of reducing large compositions to 
our miniature scale, these drawings were, almost 
without exception, executed with great accuracy and 
truthfalness. Mr. Madot’s quiet, unassuming, and 
gentlemanly manner, and his amiable disposition, 
endeared him to all who had the pleasure of his 
acquaintance. 
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VISITS TO ART-MANUFACTORIES. 


baal ¥ ENTAL WOOD WORKS, 
No, 16--SMITH'S ONCHESTER. 
MancHeEsTeER, as the seat of manufactures, is second 
to no town in the world. We shall be corrected, 
and told that for own we should have written crry. 
Manchester men, however, confess to us that city 
does not sit easy upou them, but they love “ the 
dear old town.” Still rejoicing in the distinction 
between Manchester men and Liverpool gentlemen, 
the native sons of the great Cottonopolis would have 
the men and the fown associated. Buf*this is, after 
all, a question for themselves, and not for us. 
Manchester, as the seat of manufactures, is un- 
rivalled. Nowhere, within the wide circle of civili- 
zation and commerce, do we find anything to equal 
Manchester. Its warehouses are palaces such as 
Venice, once the boast of the commercial world, 
never built for the most magnificent of her ducal 
kings. Its mills are hives of industry, within which 
are crowded such working bees as were never found 
in any other hive. From the ends of the earth she 
draws the material of her wealth, and with an in- 
genuity which has never been equalled, by her 
marvellous machinery, she takes a bale of dirty 
cotton into the “mill,” it is seized by the iron 
giant, and torn, and combed, and twisted, and 
woven in its passage, until, at the extreme end of 
the same establishment, it is sent out a delicate 
fabric, upon which the elaborations of Art have been 
expended. Such is the striking feature of Man- 
chester. Her commerce for raw cotton is with the 
world,—her commerce is with the world for the 
manufactured material. Of these things we hope 
and desire to speak in due time: our purpose, at 
present, leads us far away from cotton, or the 
cotton manufacture. 

We were walking from the Palatine to the Ex- 
change, amidst the crowd of human beings rushing 
hither aud thither, every man bearing a strong pur- 
pose marked on his countenance. We were re- 
garding the huge omnibnses, carrying seventeen 
inside, and twenty-three out, all of them crowded 
(for it was one o'clock, and Manchester is proud 
of dining at one o’clock) with Manchester men 
eager to be at home, when we became very sensible 
of burning wood not far away. We thought the 
powerfnl smell must have proceeded from some 
recent fire. A mill had been recently burnt down 
not far from the place on which we stood; but it 
was evident, from the condition of the ruins, that 
the smell came not from them. We were left in 
doubt, and passed on. 

Subsequently, inquiring of a friend after the Art- 
manufactures of Manchester, we were especially 
advised to examine the Ornamental Wood Works of 
Mr. G. G. Surru ; and, being directed where to find 
them, we soon discovered that it was from those 
works the smell of burning wood had emanated. 

. Guided by the simple sign of “‘ Ornamental Wood 
Works, we penetrated, amidst piles of sycamore and 
lime-tree, into the “works.” Stating our desire to 
examine their process, we were most civilly met; aud 
the manager accompanied us, and explained every 
— or manufacture. 
€ wood-carving, by Jordan’s patent machinery, 
has been described in the Ae decaal : aid 
we remember that we incidentally mentioned the 
wood-burning process.” In the former, revolving 
cutters removed all the superfluous wood, and left 
an artistic design in high relief; in the latter, the 
pattern was made in cast-iron moulds,—these were 
made red-hot,—and, being pressed upon the wood, 
the design was rapidly burnt in; all the charred 
portions were removed by scratch-brushes, and the 
Wwood-carver was entrusted with the finishing process, 
—— also producing a design in relief. The manu- 
— which we have now to describe, differs 
om either of those. The design is not in relief— 
cre Is no carver’s skill required; but panels of 
great beauty,— employed in our first-class railway 
oe in the saloons of steam-vessels, in 
‘ om halls of houses,—together with mouldings of 

© most varied designs, are manufactured at a 
nly small cost. Panels which could not 
e produced by the decorative artist at a less 
— than forty shillings each, are sold at from five 
the six shillings; and ornamental mouldings, of 

most permanent kind, are produced at twe- 





pence the foot-run, which no designer could afford 
to create at less than ten times this cost. But we 
must describe the process. 

The object is to impress upon wood, by charring 
it, any design, how elaborate soever it may be, 
This is effected by engraving the design upon the 
face of hollow iron cylinders, the lines forming the 
design being left, as in wood engraving or block 
printing. This requires the hand and eye of a 
skilled artistic engraver. According to the kind of 
work required, the cylinders vary in size; we saw 
them from a diameter of a few inches to above two 
feet. Nothing will be gained by describing the 
process of the engraving. With the pattern before 
him, and graver and hammer in hand, the engraver 
removes all those parts which are not to be printed. 
Let us suppose the cylinder to be complete, and 
handed over to the workman. It is fixed on an 
axis, and adjusted by means of screws and a lever 
to the proper distance from another cylinder, which 
is not engraved. To make this adjustment cor- 
rectly, and to secure the uniform rotation of the 
engraved cylinder, one end is closed, except the 
hole into which the axis is screwed, and a few small 
holes to secure the free circulation of air. When 
the cylinders are secured and properly adjusted, two 
pipes are passed into the engraved or working 
cylinder ; through one of these gas is supplied, and 
it is ignited as it issues from a number of small 
holes in the side of the pipe, the jets being so 
placed that they play against the side of the cylinder. 
The cylinders are then connected by means of a 
band with a steam-engine, and made to revolve. 
It will of course be understood that the gas flame 

laying on the inside of the revolving cylinder heats 

it uniformly throughout ; but this alone is insuf- 
ficient to produce the heat required to obtain che 
desired effect. The second pipe, also perforated 
with holes in the sides, is supplied with air, by 
means of a rapidly revolving fan. By this means 
a powerful blast is urged upon the gas flame, and a 
most energetic blow-pipe is formed. The gas 
flames, which played at first steadily against the 
side, now sweep with a roaring noize the interior 
of the cylinder, which, notwithstanding the mass 
of metal, can be rapidly made red-hot thronghout 
by its action. So high a temperature as this is, 
however, only very rarely required. 

The cylinder being sufficiently hot, a man now 
pushes between the two cylinders—which work like 
an engraver’s press—a smooth planed board ; this 
passes through, between the rolls, and is subjected 
to considerable pressure. By this the design, 
which is upon the roller, is pressed and burnt into 
the timber, every line being faithfully and deeply 
marked. Plank after plank passes on through the 
rollers in steady order, so that in a comparatively 
short space of time many hundred feet may be 
thas impressed with the pattern on the cylinder. 
Where there is a continuons pattern, as for mould- 
ings, the cylinder is small, and is, of course, with 
every revolution repeating itself, Where orna- 
mented panels are required, the circumference of 
the cylinder is the length of the panel, and boards 
of the same length are regularly passed through, 
every one of them receiving a repetition of the 
pattern. The heat of the cylinder can be regulated 
with very great nicety, by turning the gas on or off, 
and by adjusting the supply of air to the blow-pipe. 

When the board has passed through the charring 
operation, it passes to the workman, who scrapes 
it down over the entire surface, so as to bring out 
the lights, and produce the best effects. When 
this is accomplished, the surface is varnished or 
polished, and the result is an ornamental panel 
or moulding of the greatest beauty, and of remark- 
able permanence. 

White woods, as sycamore and lime, are em- 
ployed for this work. It is easy also, by this 
process, to give to the less expensive varieties of 
wood the peculiar characteristics of the more 
expensive kinds: rosewood and walout are very 
excellently imitated, and upon these again any 
pattern can be impressed. 

The advantages of this process appear to be the 
facility and cheapness with which we can place on 
wood the most artistic designs : it is not of course 
applicable to the production of a single specimen, 
but, where we have to repeat the same design, with 
every repetition the price is reduced. The beau- 
tifal sepia, or chocolate colour, received by the 








woods employed in the process are especially pleas- 
ing; and we may hope to see rooms decorated by 
its means which could not, by reason of the cost, 
receive any such decoration from the artist. We 
cannot but venture to suggest to the proprietor of 
these interesting works, the importance of seeking 
for designs from higher sources than the woodcut 
illustrations of the weekly journals. The capabilities 
of the process are very great, and the first cost of a 
really classic design should not be regarded when 
the powers of reproduction are so easy. The de- 
mand for this kind of decoration will be regulated 
by the elegance of the designs produced. 
Ropert Hunt. 





PICTURE SALES. 





Tue sale of pictures belonging to Mr. Flatou, the 
well-known dealer, took place on the 28rd of March, 
after the sheets of our last Number were at press. 
This collection, numbering considerably more than 
one hundred paintings, attracted a very large attend- 
ance at the rooms of Messrs. Christie, Mansou, and 
Woods, as well for the high character of most of 
the works, as for the fact that many of them were 
known only to those who had visited the gallery of 
Mr. Flatou, for whom they were painted, aud, with 
a very few exceptions, had not been exhibited else- 
where. A list of the principal pictures offered for 
sale, with the prices they realised, is subjoined :— 

‘The Bend of the River,’ and ‘ View of Lowes- 
toft,’* a pair, by J. W. Oakes, 188 gs. (Spencer) ; 
‘The Meeting of the Deer Stalkers and Drovers,’* 
J. F. Herring, and H. Bright, 146 gs. (Gambart) ; 
‘Cavalier Life—The Terrace at Haddon Hall,’* D. 
Pasmore and H. Bright, 114 gs. (Martineau) ; 
‘Entrance to Calais Harbour,’ E, W. Cooke, A.R.A., 
painted for the late Mr. Wells, of Redleaf, and pur- 
chased at the sale of his works, 350 gs. (Rhodes) ; 
‘The Principal Incident in the Derby Day,’ W. P. 
Frith, R.A., a small cabinet picture, 240 gs. (Wells) ; 
‘Prayer,’ by the French artist E. Frére, 150 gs. 
(Gambart); ‘The Coming Storm,’* R. Ansdell, 
A.R.A., 240 gs. (M’Clure); ‘The Beech ‘Tree,’ 
F. R. Lee, R.A., with cows and sheep by T. S, 
Cooper, A.R.A., 145 gs. (Haigh); ‘Summer—The 
Recylvers in the Distance’* (Jeffray), and ‘ Winter ’* 
(Dexter), companion pictures, by I. 8. Cooper, 
A.R.A,, 184 gs.; ‘An Old Woman accused of hav- 
ing bewitched a Peasant Girl,’* W. P. Frith, R.A., 
a small replica of the large picture, 440 gs. (Pearce) ; 
‘Lake of Como,’ T. Creswick, A.R.A., 116 gs. 
(Ripp); ‘The Happy Days of Henrietta Maria,’ 
F. Goodall, A.R.A., the engraved picture, 290 gs. 
(Arrowsmith) ; ‘The Laird of Rob Roy,’* H. Bright, 
190 gs. (Pearce); ‘A Lady, with Dogs,’* R. Ans- 
dell, A.R.A., 200 gs. (Rhodes); ‘ Faults on Baith 
Sides,’* T. Faed, A.R.A., 128 gs. (Gambart) ; ‘The 
Religious Controversy,’ a small replica of the larger 
picture, by A. Elmore, R.A., 140 gs. (Arrow- 
smith); ‘Wood Nymphs surprised Bathing,’ W. E. 
Frost, A.R.A., from the collection of Lord Charles 
Townsend, 360 gs. (Ripp); ‘Independents Cate- 
chising,’ J. Phillip, R.A., 340 gs. (Fraser); ‘The 
Great Square at Brescia, near Milan,’* D. Roberts, 
R.A., 200 gs. (Gambart) ; ‘La Senora,’ * J. Phillip, 
R.A., 195 gs. (Fairbairn) ; ‘The Lancashire Witch,’ * 
W. P. Frith, R.A., 230 gs. (Gambart) ; ‘ Canterbury 
Meadows,’ F. R. Lee, R.A., and T. S. Cooper, 
A.R.A., 409 gs. (Rhodes) ; ‘The Temple at Edfou, 
Upper Egypt,’ D. Roberts, R.A., from the Standish 
collection, 390 gs. (Arrowsmith),—at the sale of 
Mr. Standish’s pictures in 1853, this work realised 
860 gs.,—the artist has touched upon it since ; 
‘Summer’* and ‘ Winter,’* a pair, by T. S. 
Cooper, A.R.A. (sold respectively to Messrs. Rad- 
cliffe and Arrowsmith), 297 gs.; ‘A View on the 
Irish Coast,’ C. Stanfield, R.A., 410 gs. (Agnew) ; 
‘Coast Scene,’ a sketch by the late W. Collins, R.A., 
and finished in 1850 by J. Linnell, 100 gs. (Gambart); 
‘A Shipwreck on the Coast of Normandy, wy the 
French artist E. Isabey, 135 gs. (Weleb); Land- 
scape,’ W. Miiller, with figures by P.F. Poole, R.A., 
115 gs. (Welch) ; ‘ Henrietta Maria taking refuge 
from the Parliamentary Troops,’* W. J. Grant, 145 
gs. (Fraser); ‘Cittara, in the Gulf of Salerno, C. Stan- 
field, R.A., 519 gs. (Agnew) ; ‘The Fair at Seville, 

® The pictures marked with an asterisk were painted 
expressly for Mr. Flatou. 
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J. Phillip, R.A., and R. Ansdell, A.RA., 870 gs. 
(Ward) ; ‘ The Coming Summe hy Creswick, R.A., 
figures by W. P. Frith, R.A., exhibited at the 
Academy in 1859, since which time some cattle and 
sheep have been introduced into the picture by 
T. S. Cooper, A.R.A., 490 gs. (Osborne) ; ‘The 
Signal,’* J. Phillip, R.A., 280 ge. (Knowles, of 
Manchester). The entire collection realized the 
sum of £11,528 15s. 6d. 

A collection of ancient and modern pictures, con- 
stitating the gallery of the late Mr. W. Cox, was 
sold by Messrs. Foster, at their rooms in Pall Mall, 
during the last week in March. The two days’ 
sale realized about £2,361, but the prices paid for 
the paintings individually seem absurdly low, com- 
pared with what has been given of late years for 
works by the same artists ; and we confess, even with 
our knowledge of the present depreciation in the 
value of pictures, we cannot quite understand the 
results of this sale. Perhaps had we seen the col- 
lection, which we did not, we could better have 
comprehended the issue. The following may serve 
as examples:—‘ Venus and Cupid,’ Etty, 21 gs. ; 
‘The Holy Well,’ M. Anthony, 30 gs.; ‘The 
Sixth Seal,’ J. P. Pettitt, 20 gs.; ‘The Red Boy,’ 
Sir T. Lawrence, £32 6s.; ‘A Spanish Lady,’ J. 
Phillip, R.A., 31 gs.; ‘ Interior of Thornhill’s Life 
Academy,’ Hogarth, 21 gs.; ‘Joan of Are,’ Etty, 
61 gs.; ‘Landscape with Sheep,’ J. B, Pyne, 35 
gs.; ‘The Antiquary,’ A. Fraser, 31 gs.; ‘ View in 
Scotland,’ C. Stanfield, R.A., 70 gs.; ‘The Straw- 
Yard Meal,’ T. S. Cooper, A.R.A., 82 gs.; ‘Caxton’s 
Printing Press,’ H. C. Selous, engraved, 28 gs. ; 
‘A Cow and Sheep in the Uplands,’ T. 8. Cooper, 
A.R.A., 94 gs.; ‘View in North Wales,’ W. Miiller, 
with figures by D. Cox, 32 gs.; ‘The Octogenarian,’ 
W. P. Frith, R.A., 25 gs.; ‘A Sammer’s Sunset,’ 
T. S. Cooper, A.R.A., 60 gs. The pictures by the 
old masters need not be alluded to, for they attracted 
even less interest than the English works, which 
seem to have been, ia auctioneer’s phraseology, 
* literally given away.” 

On the 12th of April Messrs. Christie, Manson, 
and Woods, commenced the sale of sculptures, 
pictures, and objects of vertu, collected by the late 
Matthew Uzielli, Esq. The extent and reputation 
of this private museum of Art attracted large crowds 
to the rooms in King Street, either as spectators or 
buyers, during the sale, which lasted five days. On 


the first day many of the sculptural works, bronzes, | 
Of these we need | 


and porcelain, were disposed of. 
only point out the statue of ‘ Venus,’ executed in 
marble for the late owner by Gibson: it was sold 
to Mr. Rhodes for the sum of £747 12s. On the 
second day the ancient and modern pictures and 
drawings were disposed of. Among the former we 


notice :—‘ A Village Féte,’ Teniers, from the North- 
wick collection, 101 gs. (Van Cuyck),—if we are not 
mistaken in this picture, it was sold at the North. | 
wick sale for 250 gs.; ‘Sacra Conversazione,’ a 
picture in distemper, on panel, by Zenobia de Mac- 
chiavelli, a painter of the fourteenth century, whose 
works are little known,-—it is said that this, and one 
in the gallery of the Louvre, are the only examples 
recognised as his—it was sold for 205 gs. (Mul- 
vaney); ‘The Virgin and Child,’ the former seated 


under a canopy, Lorenzo da Credi, 205 gs. (Farrer) 


St. John ot the Saviour,’ in distemper on 
Jella Francesca, another painter of the 
fourteenth century, 230 gs. (Lock). Of the pictures 


panel, by P. 


by modern artists we may particularise— View o 


Monaco from the Sea,’ C. Stanfield, R.A., painted 
in 1854, 74 gs. (Lock); ‘The Breakfast,’ by the 


French artist E. Frere, 165 gs. (Parkinson) ; § Por 
trait of a Young Girl,’ Dorsy, 121 gs. (Parkinson) 


* Landscape,’ with a mill, and a wagon and horses 


crossing a stream, ©. Stanfield, R.A., 135 gs 
(Vokins); ‘A French Peasant-women riding on at 
Ass,’ with sheep and cows crossing the stream 


Troyon, 110 gs. (Mason); ‘ Mary of Burgundy 
giving Alms to the Poor,’ H. Leys, of Antwerp, a 


commission from Mr. Uzielli, 1000 gs. (Parkinson) 


‘Farmyard in the Isle of Wight,’ J. Linnell, 114 


g..(Mason); ‘The Poor Seamstress,’ E. Frare, 12( 
gs. (Parkinsou); ‘The Reader,’ Meissonier. fron 
the collection of Dr. Veron, of Paris, 202 gs 
(Mason) ; *Gipsies,’ Decamps, from the same gallery 


140 gs. (Mason); ‘Dutch Luggers entering the 


Harbour of Seardam,’ C. Stanfield, R.A., 560 gs 
(Agnew); ‘Cattle in a Stream, Canterbury Meadows, 
I. 8. Cooper, A.R.A., 150 gs. (Annoot); ‘Schevel 
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ing Sands at Low Water,’ E. W. Cooke, A.R.A., | iug young architect of Liverpool), the late Baron 
235 gs. (Mason); ‘Scheveling Sands—A Fresh | Haller, and Mr. Lynckh of Wurtenburg, to carry 
Breeze,’ E. W. Cooke, A.RA., 180 gs. (Mason),— | out the explorations recorded in this volume our 
these two pictures, a pair, were in the Northwick | knowledge of the principles of Grecian architecture 
gallery, at the dispersion of which they were sold, | comparatively speaking was but partial and scanty 
the former for 220 guineas, the latter for the same | True that Stuart had faithfully delineated the great 
sum it now realized; ‘ Evangeline,’ T. Faed, A.R.A., | outlines of several of the chief monuments of ancient 
the engraved picture, 335 gs. (Gambart); ‘The | Art in Atheus and its neighbourhood, and had pub- 
Village Patriarch,’ T. Webster, R.A., 102 gs. (Par- | lished three out of his four volumes under the 
kinson) ; ‘The Duel Scene between Viola and Sir | auspices of the Dilettanti Society; but with respect 
Andrew Aguecheek,’ W. P. Frith, R.A., 83 gs. | to many details necessary to the elucidation of the 
(Mason); ‘Prayer,’ Gallait, 300 gs. (Parkinson). | architecture of Grecian temples, their correspondence 
A water-colour drawing by Turner, ‘ The Bass Rock,’ | with the examples handed down by Vitruvius, as 
painted at Abbotsford for Sir Walter Scott, passed | borrowed by western Europe from ancient Hellas, 








into the hands of Mr. Vokins at the price of 151 
guineas, 


—o —_——- 


ARTISTIC RESEARCHES IN 
ZEGINA AND ARCADIA.* 





Ir is only the fathers of the present generation of 
artists, and but a few of them, who are now living 
and able to call to mind the great interest in the 
study of the principles of classical, and especially of 
Grecian, Art and Architecture, which marked the 
early years of the present century. But those who 
ean carry back their recollections to the time when 
the late Lord Aberdeen first became a “travelled 
Thane,” and earned the half serious, half satiric 
title of “Athenian” from the noble author of 
“ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” will learn 
with some interest that between 1800 and 1811 
Greece was visited, not only by Lords Aberdeen and 
Byron, and other wealthy amateurs, whose time 
hung heavy on their hands, but also by some gentle- 
men who have since become distinguished in their 
profession as architects. First and foremost among 
| them was Mr. Cockerell, who, as he tells us in his 
prefatory chapter, whilst spending the winter of 
1810-11 in Athens—engaged upon antiquarian and 
architectural studies, before commencing the practice 
of his profession at home in earnest—fell in there 
with other like-minded individuals, in concert with 
whom he planned and carried out some excavations 
| both in the Island of gina and in the inland dis- 
| triet of Arcadia, the results of which appear—some- 
what after date, it must be owned—in the work 
whose title stands above. The volume is a handsome 
folio, illustrated with some beautiful vignettes and 
engravings on copper-plate, of a kind with which we 
never meet now-a-days, and also with about fifty 
architectural elevations and sections, &c., which we 
regret that we have not room to describe as fully as 
we could wish. It is printed uniformly in size and 
shape with those handsome volumes with which, in 
bygone days, we used to be favoured by the 
Dilettanti Society, at intervals somewhat less rare 
than at present, but still less frequently than was 
couducive to the interests of architectural science. 
For the long period of time—all but half a century 
—which he has suffered to elapse before discharging 
the debt which he owed alike to himself, to the 
profession, and the scientific world in general, 
; | Mr. Cockerell in his preface pleads as his excuse, 
firstly, the premature death of Baron Haller, who 
had shared in the researches, and had promised to 
join the author in England for the purpose of pub- 
f lishing a narrative of their labours many years 
ago; and secondly, his own constant engagement in 
an “arduous profession, unassisted by the leisure 
- and the funds necessary to prosecute a work of such 
; expense and importance.” The record of those 


. | believe that we may regard it as the first fruits of 
a those leisure hours to which most men rejoice to 


, look forward as the distant reward of years of active | rate form and device. The latter our architectural 
professional labour, and as an instalment of the con- | readers will at once appreciate as a real and definite 


tributions to the learning of the age, which we have 
; & right to expect from the respected Professor of 
Architecture in the Royal Academy, now that he is 
) emeritus et rude donatus, at least so far as regards 
1 the active business of his profession. 

' When our author resolved, early in the spring of 
» , 1811, together with the late Mr. Foster (a promis- 


: * Tae Temrcrs or Jurrren PaNneLuenivs 1x Acoma, 
» | AND of Apotto Epiconivs at Parcaver, Near Bassa, 
Ancanta, by C. R. Cockerett, R.A., Hon. D.C.L., 





researches, however, has at length yaar and we | 


than the former, althoagh its sculptural details were 


- | Oxford, &c. &c. Published by John Weale, Holborn, 1360. 


the arrangemeut and order of their interiors, the 
mode of executing the masonry, the roof, and the 
tiles, the ornamental accessories of painting and 
sculpture, their acroteria and pediments,—on the-e 
heads there was much to be discovered and reduced 
to rule; and to the elucidation of these points 
Mr. Cockerell and his energetic companions resolved 
to devote some weeks of arduous toil. We use the 
term “ arduous ” advisedly ; for the result showed 
that the perils which they encountered in their task, 
and the rieks which they ran, were not slight or in- 
considerable. To say nothing of severe illness and 
death from malaria, there were dangers to be guarded 
against from a wild and lawless population, many of 
whom infested the country as bandits ; while others, 
equally strong in numbers, ravaged the islands and sea 
coasts as pirates with all the daring and confidence 
which was inspired by their hereditary descent from 
the pirates of the A.gean Sea in the old Homeric days, 
of whom Thucydides speaks as heroes of no common 
stamp, proud of their profession as brigands, and 
evidently inclined to claim a common clanship and 
all but equality with those scarcely less predatory 
princes and roving chieftains who led their bands 
across from the shores of Hellas to the siege of Troy. 

It is well known by every one who studies 
Murray’s “ Handbooks of Foreign Travel” (and 
who does not?) that the sculptural results of the 
researches of Mr. Cockerell and his friends in 
gina are in the Royal Gallery at Munich, instead 
of having found their way to the British Museum; 
and this through a stupid blunder on the part of the 
official dispatched: by the British government to 
purchase them when put up to auction. As they 
are fully described in Murray, we shall content our- 
selves by referring our readers to the notice there 
given of them, and confine ourselves to a cursory 
glance at the outlines of the temples to which we 
are introduced in Mr. Cockerell’s volume. 

The temple in Agina, as Mr. Cockerell satisfac- 
torily proves, was dedicated to Jupiter, though its 
sculptures referred mainly to the exploits of the 
acide, the tutelary deities of that island, as re- 
corded in the Homeric poems. He proves, both by 
external and internal evidence, that the edifice was 
erected quite at the commencement of the sixth 
century, B.c. Though elegant and beautiful, it was 
not upon a very grand scale; it was remarkable 
rather for its exquisite situation and the beauty of 
its proportions than for its size, though the image 
or idol which it contained must have been twenty- 
five feet high, even in a sitting posture. Among the 
peculiar features which distinguished it (exclusive of 
the sculptures), were—the curious sloping ascent by 
which victims were driven up to the sacrificial 
altars ; a singular square block of stone, at the foot 
of the steps below the western entrance, the end and 
object of which is doubtful, though probably it 
served as a lesser altar in honour of some inferior 
deity or hero; the plan of the hypethral opening 
in the roof; and lastly, the construction of the roof 
itself, which was made, not as had been anticipated 
by the Dilettanti Society on a cursory inspection of 
the ruins, of marble, but of terra-cotta of an elabo- 


addition to our stock of information as to the con- 
struction of the temples of the ancients. é 
From Zgina, Mr. Cockerell and his companions 
passed into the Morea, and having accomplished 
their route into the very centre of the peninsula, 
they carried out a similar systematic investigation 
of the ruins of the Temple of Apollo at Phigaleia, 
near Basse, which they found in a worse condition 





in such a state of preservation that Mr. Cockerell | 
has been able to decipher and restore them with all 
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rfect certainty. They represent the legend of 
Horeales and the pom and some of the subjects 
are identical with those in the far better known 
Temple of Theseus. As our readers are aware, our 
author was more successful with these sculptures 
than with those from gina, inasmuch as they were 
urchased by this country, and are now in a gallery 
in the British Museum. We have not space here 
to enter into details on the subject. It is enongh 
to say that the enterprise of Mr. Cockerell and his 
friends in Arcadia was crowned with the happiest 
scientific and artistic results, the architecture of the 
Athenian Ictinus being restored in almost every 
particular, and an important chapter of Grecian 
archeology, full of interest and novelty, and of re- 
markable completeness, having been added to our 
former acquisitions. Mr. Cockerell sums up these 
results as follows :—“ The frieze, 101 feet in length 
(certainly from the school of Athens, if not by the 
hand of Phidias or Aleamenes), was preserved to the 
world, offering a new reading of the often repeated 
Centauromachia and Amazonomachia; fragments 
of the hands and feet of the acrolithic idol, which 
apparently replaced that cclebrated one of bronze, 
which was presented to the city of Megalopolis by 
the Phigaleians; and, finally, some highly interesting 
fragments of the metopes which adorned the pronaos 
and posticum of the temple, made up the sculptur- 
esque results of the undertaking.” It is disappoint- 
ing to learn that the temple at Phigaleia would, in 
all probability, have stood perfect to this day, had 
it not been for the blind fury of the Iconoclasts. 
This is proved by the fact that the more massive 
portions of the edifice are those which have been 
thrown down, while the lighter and consequently 
weaker peristyles are standing almost in their entire 
periphery. 

For a more complete account of this temple we 
must content ourselves by referring the reader to 
Mr. Cockerell’s magnificent folio, which will well 
repay more than a cursory perusal; and the scien- 
tific reader will find much useful criticism on the 
respective styles of the two temples at Agina and 
at Phigaleia, in an elaborate article on their compara- 
tive architectural proportions by Mr. W. W. Lloyd, 
subjoined to the volume in the shape of an appendix. 





THE SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
EXHIBITION OF INVENTIONS. 





THE thirteenth annual exhibition is now open at the 
Society of Arts’ House, in John Street, Adelphi, and 
it comprises a miscellaneous collection of articles 
recently invented, patented, or registered. These 
objects are divided into the following groups :— 
1. Engineering, Mining, and Railway Mechanism; 
2. Machinery and Manufacturing Appliances; 3. 
Naval and Military Appliances, and Philosophical 
Apparatus; 4. Agricultural Implements and Ma- 
chinery; 5. Building and Domestic Appliances ; 
and 6. Miscellanea. In all, two hundred and 
fifty-nine works are illustrated, two hundred and 
twenty-nine of them by examples or models, and the 
remaining thirty by drawings. 

An exhibition of this kind cannot fail to be 
eminently useful in many respects. It attracts the 
attention, for instance, both of inventors and of 
those who seek to’ benefit by inventions. It leads 
on from one improvement to another, and it also 


secures for improvers a due recognition and an | 


appropriate recompense for their ingenuity and skill. 
The present collection comprises many examples of 
most satisfactory appliances, in their several classes, 
and it must be pronounced as decidedly successful. 
The only drawback, in our eyes, from this the 
spring exhibition of the Society of Arts, consists in 
the fact that it has nothing whatever to do with 
Art properly so called. With searcely a single ex- 
ception, the objects exhibited leave Art entirely out 
of the question, Without desiring to see any one 
of these objects removed from the gallery of the 
Society, we certainly do consider that other objects 
ought to have their own places in an exhibition of 
the Society of Arts—objects bearing either directly 
or indirectly upon Art, and illustrating under 
Various circumstances its present aspect and condi- 
— We are aware that the Society occasionally 
orms collections of works of Art for exhibition ; 


but we desire, besides these, to see Art inventions 
and improvements duly recognised and exemplified 
in the exhibition that is now open. 

The council, as usual, have issued a very com- 
plete and well-arranged catalogue, with suitable 
illustrations, They take care, however, to intimate 
that they “are not responsible for any of the state- 


serious imperfection in this catalogue, inasmuch as 
it deprives it of all the value that is inseparable 
from an authoritative document. Surely it would be 
both desirable, and not very difficult, to render the 
catalogue of this exhibition so far authentic, as 


the council to its statements of alleged facts. The 
public look to the Society to impart to their exhi- 
bitions the importaut attribute of authority, as well 
as to form these exhibitions: and this seems to be 
the most important office that such an institution, 
and that such an institution alone, can hope to 
accomplish. 





THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 





THE alterations in the National Gallery are advane- 
ing towards completion: in some of the rooms the 
pictures have been hung some time, and the gallery 


| will be opened on the 13th instant. The opening 


was proposed for the 1st of May, but it was considered 
better that the opening of the public collection and 
that of the Royal Academy should not be so nearly 


these improvements, and alihough so much is gained 
by the new Italian Room—the Tribune it may be 
truly called—there is not yet properly room enough 
for all the pictures, so much of late years has the 
collection been augmented by acquisitions, which it 
were sacrilege to place elsewhere than in anything 
short of broad daylight. In this new room there 
are no shady nooks, no indifferent lights, so that in 
passing thence into the old suite we seem to move 
into a region of twilight. We know of no apartment 
in Europe comparable to this newroom in its qualities 
as an exhibition room, and in the value of its contents. 
In the Louvre there is nothing like it, nor even in 
the Pitti is there any approach to its grandeur of 
effect, and the rooms at Dresden, Berlin, and even at 
Munich, have no pretension of equality with it. It is 
seventy-five feet long, thirty feet wide, and the extreme 
height to the crown of the vault is upwards of 





thirty-two feet. For the entire length of the room 
| an ample space from the crown of the vault is open 
| for the admissiou of light. In bright days it may 
| be said that there is an excess of light, but for 
' such works as are here assembled there cannot be 
too much. From the lights the vaulting descends 


_ in panels, which are perforated for the admission of | 
_air. The colouring of the panelling is light yellow | 
_and light grey; and the lower walls, the hanging | 


space, is covered with figured paper of a dull maroon 
colour, the best general tint to oppose to pictures. 
The large room of the old suite is covered with a 
paper of a lively red hue, that entirely overpowers 
the pictures ; and another with a pale green paper, 
cold and repugnant to the last degree. 

In the new room the beauties of the precious 
Italian pictures come out with better effect than 
they ever did before, and now we can more full 
' understand the value of these works, some of whic 
may be estimated at not less than from ten to 
fifteen tl d pounds. The place of honour 
on the right hand wall is worthily assigned to 

‘The Family of Darius before Alexander,’ by Paul 

Veronese ; and on the same side are Correggio’s 
| * Venus, Mercury, and Cupid,’ Perugino’s ‘ Virgin 
| adoring the Saviour,’ Francia’s ‘ Entombment,’ and 

other works by Mantegna, Giulio Romano, Titian, &c. 
On the left, and in the centre opposite to the 
| Veronese, is the Sebastian del Piombo; and on the 
| same side other well-known pictures by Raffaele, 
Giorgione, Titian, Correggio, Bordone, Bellini, &c. ; 
and in the centre, at the end of the room, is ‘ The 
Adoration of the Magi,’ by Paul Veronese. Of the 
| two smaller apartments that flanked the old entrance 
to the three principal rooms, one is turned into a 

vestibule, the other is intended for the reception 
of a mi y of ancient German Art. The first of 
the three other rooms now contains a selection of 
Italian Art, examples of the Venetian, Roman, Par- 








ments contained in” it. This appears to us a 


authenticity could be ensured by the sanction of 


simultaneous, We have already given a detail of 











mese, and Bolognese schools. In the centre room 
are hung a number of favourite works of the French 
and Spanish schools, as the Claudes, ‘The Embarka- 
tion of St. Ursula,’ ‘The Cave of Adullam,’ and 

Isaac and Rebecca,’ and, as before, Turner's ‘ Car- 
thage’ and ‘ Misty Morning’ between them. The 
former of the two last has been lined, and all the 
cracks formerly just under and abont the sun have 
disappeared, indeed the picture is seen to much 
greater advantage than before. ‘This room contains 
also Velasquez’s ‘ Adoration of the Shepherds’ and 
‘The Boar Hunt,’ Murillo’s ‘St. John,’ the Pous- 
sins, Nicholas and Gaspar, and the other productions 
of these schools. In the large end room are con- 
centrated the Dutch and Flemish masters. On the 
left on entering is an agroupment of gems—the 
small pictures by Gerard Douw, Maas, Teniers, Jan 
de Mabuse, Rembrandt, Martin Schin, &c.; and 
these are succeeded by the larger pictures by Back- 
huizen, Ruysdael, Rembrandt, Rubens, an Cuyp. 
At the end of the room is Rubens’ ‘ Brazen Serpent ;’ 
and in the right hand corner is another group of 
smaller works, of which the Gevartius is a centre 
surrounded by small pictures by Berghem, Van der 
Neer, and others. On the right hand wall are the 
Rubenses—‘ The Horrors of War,’ ‘The Abduction 
of the Sabine Women,’ and ‘ The Judgment of Paris,’ 
with many others; and on the right hand of the 
door are the Van Eycks, Van Orley, Vandyke’s 
* Theodosius,’ &e. 

The improvements that have been effected for the 
£15,000 are, perhaps, more important than may 
appear at a cursory glance, as having reference to 
the future entire occupation of the building as the 
National Gallery. Thus at the end of the room 
there is a doorway at present closed, by which a 
passage may be effected into the apartments held by 
the Royal Academy, in contemplation of the “an- 
nexation” of that portion of the building. The 
architect is, as has been already mentioned, Mr. Pen- 
nethorne, who has made the most of the space at 
his disposal. The hanging and Art arrangements 
have been ordered by Mr. Wornum, to whom the 
public is indebted for dispositions so judicious that 
the best pictures are seen in the best places, and the 
whole is fresh and sparkling. 


—_——————— 


ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 





Paris,—The numerous complaints made on the 
subject of “ picture cleaning at the Louvre Gal- 
lery,”” have brought forth the following decree, 
which we extract from the Monitewr, and give in 
the original text :— 


Un arréte en date du 16 mars porte: 

Art. 1. Il est eréé une commission consultative des 
musées im» ériaux. 

Art. 2. Cette commission sera présidée par le directeur 
général des musées, qui la réunira toutes les fois qu'il le 
jugera nécessaire pour la consulter sur l'acquisition ou la 
restauration des objets d'art, ainsi que sur les meilleurs 
procédés de conservation. 

Art. 3. Sont nommés membres de cette commission : 

MM. Gatteaux, membre de l'Institut; His de la Salle; 
le vicomte de Janz¢; Louls Lacaze ; le marquis Maison; 
E. Marcille; de Saulcy, sénateur, membre de l'Institut ; 
Henri de Triqueti; Viollet-Le-Duc. 

Les conservateurs des musées impérianx font, de drolt, 
partie de la commission. 

Art. 4. Aucune restauration de tableau ne sera auto- 
risée par la direction générale des musées impériaux 
qu'a avoir préalablement consulté la section de pein- 
ture de l’'Académie des beaux-arts. 

Art. 5. Les avis de la commission seront rédigés séance 
tenante et constatés par des procds-verbaux que signeront 
les membres présens. 


We now close this subject, hoping the commission 
appointed may prevent in future the numerous 
dilapidations which have been made in that inter- 
esting gallery, by the ignorant practices of the 

icture-cleaners, or, rather, a 

eath has taken from us one of our best engravers, 
M. Zacehée Prevost, at the age of sixty-four. He 
was pupil! of Baron Regnault, member of the Insti- 
tute, and of Bervic, the distinguished line-engraver, 
contemporaneously with his friend, Henriquet Du- 
pont. e first large work he executed, and which 
established his fame, was ‘ Corinne,’ after Gérard. 
It was followed by ‘St. Vincent de Paul preaching 
at the Court of Louis XIV. in favour of the Found- 
lings.’ This was a very fine Sony In 1830—when 
the Revolution broke out, which for a time inter- 
fered with line-engraving—he commenced to en- 
grave in aquatint, producing four lar, plates after 
Leopold Robert, and several after amps and 
Delacroix, As soon, however, as he saw his way 
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clear to resume his original style, he did so, and 
executed a large plate of the ‘ Marriage of Cana, 
from the painting by Paul Veronese, in the Louvre, 
for which he was decorated ; 
jon of Honour. In private life Prevost was 
obliging, simple, modest, and of great patty. His 
memory will be respected by all who knew him.— 
In the month of March, a small but select colleetion 
of paintings, belonging to M. W——,, Wurtenburg, 
was sold publicly. e give the principal prices. 
‘Sheep in Scotland,’ £581, ‘Cows at Pasturage, 
£344—both by Rosa Bonheur; ‘ A Sheep,’ a small 
picture by Brascat, £176 (the works of this painter 
are seldom seen in sales); ‘Turkish Patrol, De- 
camps, £1,000 (he painted two of this subject—this 
is the smaller one); ‘ The Italian Pottery,’ Decamps, 
£628; ‘The Sluice,’ Jules Dupré, a dark picture, 
with the foli reflected in the water, £284; 
* Landscape and Cattle—Sunset,’ Jules Dupré, £134 ; 
‘ Bazar, near Jerusalem,’ Marilhat, £640; ‘ Turkish 
Dance, near the Bosphorus,’ Marilhat, £266 ; ‘ Sol- 
diers playing at Cards,’ a cabinet picture by Meis- 
sonier, £1,120; ‘Jewish School,’ a small but fine 
picture by Robert Fleury, £274; ‘ Animals Drink- 
ing,’ Troyon, £117; ‘Departure of the Steward, 
Willems, £100 ; ‘ Grand Canal, Venice,’ Zeim, £180. 
The room was filled by the wealthiest amateurs and 
dealers. The number of pictures offered for sale 
was thirty, all of cabinet size: they realized the 
large sum of ony £6,680.—A painting by De- 
camps, ‘ The Ass an 
among @ collection of objects of vertu, for £1,080.— 
At another sale, still larger prices, by comparison, 
were obtained :—‘ Children going out of an Egyp- 
tian School,’ a water-colour drawing by Decamps, 
£1,428; ‘The Defeat of the Cimbri,’ a drawing in 
black chalk, by the same artist, £1,050; ‘ Land- 
scape,’ smal!, Marilhat, £269 ; ‘ The Student,’ Meis- 
ponier, £563; ‘ An Artist at his Easel,’ Meissonier, 
£171; *The Wagon,’ Zeim, £168. Some of these 
prices far exceed those whieh the pictures of British 
ainters have realized in England.—The Salon for 


shall give some account of it in our next. 


—_—_~»——— 


THE 


ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION. 


Tue eleventh exhibition of architectural works and 
accessories is now open in Conduit Street, and it 
satisfactorily sustains, without greatly elevating, the 
character of its predecessors. We still have to look 
forward to the formation of such collections as will 
constitute an Architectural Exhibition that worthily 
and thoroughly represents the existing s/atus, both 
of the art of architecture in Eugland, and of the 
architect's profession. Such an exhibition must 
necessarily comprehend drawings of every most 
important work just completed, or still in progress ; 
and it also must faithfully indicate the progress 
made, year by year, in architectural art. Until we 
can obtain the style of Architectural Exhibition 
that we desire, we content ourselves with expressing 
that desire; and we then pass on to a general con- 
sideration of the exhibition that each year actually 
brings with it. We leave to our able architectural 
contemporaries all detailed notices of particular 
works in their architectural capacity, our own pur- 
pose being rather to deal with the exhibition as a 
whole, and to treat of it as one of the exponents of 
the Arts of the time. 

The characteristic feature of the present exhibi- 
tion is the absence of any work of commanding 
interest and importance, coupled with a prevailing 
uniformity of architectural character in the majority 
of the drawings. They are well executed, and give 











good representations of designs that also are good. 
There is less of extravagance than we have before 
had to regret, and more of thoughtful earnestness 
than before has excited our admiration. At the same 
time, but very few of the various works exhibited 
can glaim to stand in the front rank in an architec- 
tural review. We should have been glad to have 
seen more decided indications of improvements in 
designs for new churches. This is a point to which 
oes direct the especial attention of our archi- 
tects. 


the requirements of our congregations. By all 
means essentially and truly Gothic, we want our 


861 opens on the first of the present month; we | 


We want our churches to become better 
adapted both to the character of our ritual, and to 
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with the cross of the | 


Learned Dogs,’ was lately sold, | 
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new churches to be the churches of our own era, | 


and not either reproductions or merely modifications 


of the churches of the middle ages. In like manuer, 
ia our street and villa architecture, original thought 





-tian, Greek, and Roman coins and med 


and fresh conception are still greatly needed. We 
do not imagine that our architects are to produce 
for uv a new style of architecture ; but still, we cer- 
tainly do expect them neither to medisvalize, nor 
to rest content with classic imitations. One am- 
bitious gentleman, indeed, there is amongst the 
exhibitors, who appears to imagine that he has hit 
upon a new style, because he has succeeded in pro- 
ducing a pile of buildings in which he has set all 
authority at defiance. Mr. Harris’s Terrace at 
Harrow (No. $392) may serve to warn architects to 
avoid the perils inseparable from entrusting them- 
selves to the guidance of an undisciplined enthu- 
siasm ; and it certainly demonstrates that novelty 
does not necessarily imply excellence. But it can- 
not be difficult for architects who are really masters 
of their art, to strike out fresh paths for themselves 
withont falling into such devious by-ways as Mr. 
Harris has set himself to explore. Amongst the 
most striking drawings are several of Mr. Street’s 
always clever pen-and-ink productions, several 
others by Mr. J. K. Colling, and others by Messrs. 
Raphael Brandon, J. Edmeston, R. J. Withers, J. 
L. Pearson, W. Burges, G. Goldie, and J. H. 
Chamberlain. There are some excellent examples 
of stained-glass designs by Lavers and Barraud, 
Clayton and Bell, and Heaton and Butler. The 
department of architectural metal-work and carving, 
aud of architectural accessories and materials, is 
unusually strong. The Messrs. Cox have an admi- 
rable collection of specimens of what can be achieved 
by their carving machinery, and also some excellent 
examples of metal-works. Messrs. Hart have a 
truly splendid collection of works in the metals. 
There are also several other groups of metal-work of 
the same class, and a very successful Eagle Lectern 
(No. 400) by Benham and Sons, from a design by a 
young architect of the highest promise—Mr. R. 
Norman Shaw. There are eminently characteristic 
groups of specimens of encaustic and mosaic tiles by 
Minton, Maw, and by the Poole Pottery Company. 
We also noticed several beautiful specimens of Davis's 
patent marmolite, of Bellman and Ivey’s scagliola, 
of scagliola and other imitative marbles produced by 
a Company, and of Scott and Cuthbertson’s paper- 
hangings. 

We observe with much satisfaction that the 
committee of management has again arranged a 
course of Lectures, which will be delivered at the 
Galleries on Tuesday evenings during the time that 
the Architectural Exhibition remains open. 


o-— 


ART IN SCOTLAND AND THE 
PROVINCES. 





Epinsurcu.—Mr. William Tassie, of Kenaing- 
ton, who died not long since, has bequeathed to the 
Scottish National Gallery the original casts of the 
collection of gems made by the late Mr. James 
Tassie, as well as those he had himself gathered 
together, with the original moulds of all his Egyp- 
als, and casts 
of modern medals. ‘The value of the bequest is 
much enhanced by its including thirty-six casts of 
portraits of distinguished personages, and numerous 
studies from some of the most noted pictures in the 
galleries of Antwerp and Amsterdam. 

BRiGhTon.—A public meeting, convened by the 
mayor, on requisition, was held in the Town Hall, 
on March 25th, for the purpose of taking into con- 
sideration a proposal to establish in Brighton a 
school of practical science, in connection with the 
Government Department of Science and Art, South 
Kensington ; Mr. Buckmaster, as a deputation from 
the Kensington Institute, addressed the meeting on 
the advantages of such a school as that proposed, 
and submitted to the assembly the conditions upon 
which the |Department would assist in carrying it 
out. A resolution approving of the scheme was 
almost unanimously agreed to, after some discus- 
sion, in which Mr. White, head master of the 
Brighton School of Art, was compelled to defend 
himself from a charge brought against him by one 
of the speakers, who complained of “the sons of 
people of title coming together to compete with 
persons of the lowest education.’”” This Mr. White 
considered as an indirect charge of mismanagement, 
as well as of neglecting his duties to his public 
pupils, in order to engage in private teaching. He 
replied by asserting that if his income were not 
augmented by the better class of pupils coming to 
the school, who pay an advanced rate, his salar 
from the institution would amount to something 





like £80 per annum; a sum s0 ridiculous 
| that no person fully competent to the ren honey 
we think, be found to undertake it, These extra 
| Payments, and this private teaching, where it does 
not interfere with what may be considered public 
time, are the only inducements open to a qualified 
instructor to occupy the post of a teacher in an 
| provincial school of Art. , 
; BuistoL.—'T'wo lectures, on the “ Fresco-paint- 
ing of Italy,” were recently delivered by Mr. J 
| Bevington Atkinson, at the Bristol Literary and 
Scientific Institution: the lecturer illustrated his 
remarks by a number of early drawings, photo- 
graphs of remarkable fresco-pictures, and prints 
published by the Arundel Society. Mr. Atkinson 
who is an occasional contributor to our pages, re- 
turned not long since from Italy, where he collected 
much valuable material for his subject. The first 
lecture comprised the works of the early masters 
those from the time of Cimabue to Leonardo da 
Vinci; the second those of the schools of Michel 
Angelo, Raffaelle, and Correggio, with a brief 
— at the principal “eclectic” painters, the 
arracci, Guido, Domenichino, and others, Both 
lectures were well attended, and received with the 
a ae due to the amount of study and the 
judgment bestowed on their preparation. 

Oxrorp.—It is expected that the galleries of the 
University of Oxford will shortly be enriched by 
the acquisition of a number of Turner’s drawings 
presented by Mr. Ruskin to his Alma Mater. ‘ 

Reapinc.—We are pleased to find that efforts 
are being made to save from the destruction to 
which it appeared doomed the fine old gateway of 
Reading Abbey, an architectural relic worthy of 
preservation, no less from its picturesque character 
than its historic interest. It would be a stigma on 
the wealth and intelligence of the county to permit 
its absolute ruin when a comparatively small sum 
would avert it, 

SUNDERLAND.—The statue, by Behnea, of the 
late Sir Henry Havelock, has been erected in this 
the native town of the distinguished warrior. It is 
east in bronze from the cannon taken from the 
Indian rebels, and weighs two tons and a quarter. 
From the sole of the foot to the crown of the head, 
is ten feet ; the metal plinth is six inches high ; the 
granite pedestal twelve feet, and the freestone base- 
ment two feet six inches: the total elevation being 
twenty-five feet. The statue looks westward to- 
wards Ford Hall, the place of the General’s birth. 
In the right hand is a sword, emblematic of valour, 
and in the left a field-telescope, indicative of fore- 
sight. An exhausted shell, and the stem of an 
Oriental tree, introduced into the composition, sym- 
bolize the country and the conflicts in which Sir 
Henry was engaged, The attitude of the figure is 
firm and dignified, and its tout ensemble is said to 
be eminently characteristic of the original. 

CampripGE.—At the last examination, in the 
month of March, of the pupils in the School of Art 
here, ten medals were awarded for the best draw- 
ings, and fourteen students and two pupil-teachers 
passed the second grade examination. In the 
various branch schools, which number seven, sixty- 
three prizes were awarded. 

MANCHESTER.—An unusually large, and a very 
interesting, photographic picture has recently been 
produced by Mr. A. Brothers, of this city: it 
represents a number of the officers of the 84th 
regiment, now quartered in Manchester, and con- 
tains no fewer than forty-one full-length portraits, 
from the gallant veteran colonel, Sir George 
Wetherall, down to the youngest ensign. The 
difficulty of treating with success such a subject as 
this is very great: it would be easy enough to 
reserve the individuality of the persons introduced, 
ut not so easy to group them pictorially, and to 
combine the whole into one concentrated phase of 
action; both of these objects, however, seem to 
have been attained by the artist in the photograph 
he has submitted to us. The figures, in undress 
uniform, are not on parade, but assembled in a 
large room ; they are drawn up in something of a 
curved line, but it is judiciously broken by a variety 
in the height of the officers, and by some being 
seated, while the others are standing : all, however, 
seem to have met for a purpose distinct from that 
of being *‘ made into a picture,””"—probably to hear 
a communication from their chief, who has risen 
from his chair as if to address them. Very striking 
is the easy, natural attitude of the figures; no one 
appears studied, and yet it must have cost the 
artist some study to arrange his picture so effectively. 
One or two of the faces in the background are, in 
our impression, rather weak, but the rest are all 
remarkably clear and well defined : there is little 
doubt that, of the whole military erowd, each one 
may be readily recognised by his acquaintance. 
The photograph, which is four feet long by near ly 
two feet high, was, we understand, executed for 
| the officers. 
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THE HUDSON, 


FROM THE WILDERNESS TO THE SEA. 
BY BENSON J. LOSSING. 





THE ILLUSTRATIONS FROM DRAWINGS BY THE AUTHOR. 





Part XVI. 


HE winter was mild and constant. No special severity 
marked its dealings, yet it made no deviations in that 
respect from the usual course of the season sufficient to 
mark it as an innovator. Its breath chilled the waters 
early, and for several weeks the Hudson was bridged 
, with strong ice, from the wilderness almost to the sea. 

ie Meanwhile the whole country was covered with a thick 
’*. mantle of snow. Skaters, ice-boats, and sleighs traversed the smooth 

\‘ surface of the river with perfect safety, as far down as Peek’s Kill Bay; 
and the counties upon its borders, separated by its flood in summer, 
were joined by the solid ice, that offered a medium for pleasant inter- 
course during the short and dreary days of winter. 

Valentine’s Day came—the day in England traditionally associated 

~ with the wooing of birds and lovers, and when the crocus and the 
daffodil proclaim the approach of spring. But here the birds and the early 
flowers were unseen; the sceptre of the frost king was yet all-potent. The 
blue bird, the robin, and the swallow, our earliest feathered visitors from the 
south, yet lingered in their southern homes. Soon the clouds gathered and 
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CROTON AQUEDUCT AT SING SING. 


came down in warm and geutle rain; the deep snows of northern New York 
melted rapidly, and the Upper Hudson and the Mohawk soon poured out a 
mighty flood that spread over the valleys, submerged town wharves, and burst 
the ribs of ice yet thick and compact. Down came the turbid waters whose 
ae below, working with the warm sun above, loosened the icy chains 

~ for seventy days had held the Hudson in bondage, and towards the close 
: February great masses of the shivered fetters were moving with the ebb and 

ow of the tide. The snow disuppeared, the buds swelled, and, to the delight 
bi all, one beantiful morning, when even the dew was not congealed, the blue 

irds, first harbingers of approaching summer, were heard gaily singing in the 
trees and hedges. It was a welcome and delightful invitation to the fields and 
Waters, and I hastened to the lower borders of the Highland region, to resume 
my pen and pencil sketches of the Hudson from the wilderness to the sea. 

The air was as balmy as May on the evening of my arrival at Sing Sing, 
on the eastern bank of the Hudson, where the State of New York has a large 
penitentiony for men and women. I strolled up the steep and winding street 
te the heart of the village, and took lodgings for the night. The sun was yet 

—— above the horizon. I went out immediately upon a short tour of 
observation, and found ample compensation for the toil occasioned by the hilly 
pathways traversed. ea= hig. 3 Bee 








Sing Sing is a very pleasant village, of almost 4,000 inhabitants, It lies 
upon a rudely broken slope, that rises about 180 feet above the river, aud 
overlooks Tappan Bay,* or Tappaanse Zee, as the early Dutch settlers called 
an expansion of the Hudson, extending from Teller’s or Croton Point on the 
north, to the northern bluff of the Palisades near Piermont. The origin of 
the name is to be found in the word Sint-sinck, the title of a powerful clan of 
the Mohegan or river Indians, who called this spot Os-six-ing, from ossin, a 
stone, and ixg, a place—stony place. A very appropriate name. The land in 
this vicinity, first parted with by the Indians, was granted to Frederick 
Philipse (who owned a large manorial estate along the Hudson), in 1685. 

_ Passing through the upper portion of the village of Sing Sing is a wild, 
picturesque ravine, lined with evergreen trees, with sides so rugged that the 
works of man have only here and there found lodgment. Through it flows the 


SLEIGH RIDING ON THE HUDSON. 


Kill, as the Dutch called it, or Sint-sinck brook, which rises among the bill* 
east of the village, and falls into the Hudson after a succession of pretty rapids 
and cascades. Over it the waters of the Croton river pass on their way to 
supply the city of New York with a healthful beverage, Their channel is of 
heavy masonry, here lying upon an elliptical arch of hewn granite, of 88 feet 
span, its keystone more than 70 feet from the waters of the brook under it. 
This great aqueduct will be more fully considered presently. 

On the southern borders of the village of Sing Sing is a rough group of 
small hills, called collectively Mount Pleasant. They are formed of dolomitic, 
or white coarse-grained marble, of excellent quality and almost inexhaustible 
quantity, cropping out from a thin soil in many places. At the foot of Mount 
Pleasant, on the shore of the river, is a Jarge prison for males, with a number 
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STATE PRISON AT SING BING. 


of workshops and other buildings, belonging to the State of New York. A 
little way up the slope is the prison for females, a very ueat and substantial 
building, with a fine colonnade on the river front. These prisons were built 
by convicts about thirty years ago, when there were two establishments of the 
kind in the State, one in the city of New York, the other at Auburn, in the 
interior. A new system of prison discipline had been adopted. Instead 
of the old system of indolent, solitary confinement, the workhouse feature was 
combined with incarceration in separate cells at night. They were made to 





® Tap-pan was the name of a Mohegan tribe that inhabited the eastern shores of 


- | the bay. 
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ili but in perfect silence, no recognition by word, look, 
pee oe dis among a The adoption of this system, in 18238, 
rendered the prison accommodation insufficient, and a new establishment was 
authorised in 1824. Mount Pleasant, near Sing Sing, was parchased, and in 
May, 1826, Captain Lynds, a farm agent of the Auburn prison, proceeded with 
one hundred felons from that establishment to erect the new penitentiary. 
They quarried and wrought diligently among the marble rocks at Mount 
Pleasant, and the prison for males was completed in 1529, when the convicts 
in the old state prison in the city of New York were removed to it. It had 
eight hundred celis, but these were found to be too few, and in 1831 another 
story was added to the building, and with it two hundred more cells, making 
one thousand in all, the present number. More are needed, for the number 


of conviets in the men’s prison, at the beginning of 1861, was a little more 
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STATE PHISUNEKS. 





than thirteen hundred. In the prison for females there are only one hundred 
cells, while the number of convicts is one hundred and fifty at this time. 

The ground oceupied by the prisons is about 10 feet above high water mark. 
The main building, in which are the cells, is 480 feet in length, 44 feet in 
width, and five stories in height. Between the outside walls and the cells 
there is a space of about 12 fect, open from floor to roof. A part of it is 
oceupied by a series of galleries, there being a row of one hundred cells to 
each story on both fronts, and backing each other. Between the prison and 
the river are the several workshops, in which various trades are carried on. 
In front of the prison for females is the guard-house, where arms and instruc- 
tions are given ont to thirty-one guardsmen every morning. Between the 
guard-house and the prison the Hudson River Railway passes, partly through 
two tunnels and a deep trench. Upon the highest points of Mount Pleasant 


ron 





ChOTON POINT, FROM SING SING. 


are guard-honses, which overlook the quarries and other places of industrial 
ay Apcneer 

t was just at sunset when I finished my sketch of the prisons and work- 
shops, and a large portion of Tappan Bay, and the range of high hills —— 
western shore, were then immersed in athin purple mist. The prison bell rang 
as I was turning to leave the scene, and eoon a troop of convicts, dressed in 
the felon’s garb, and accompanied by overseers, was marched towards the 
_— and taken to their cells, there to be fed and locked up for the night. 

cir costume consists of a short coat, vest, pantaloous, and cap, made of 
white kerseymere cloth, broadly striped with black. The stripes pass around 
ag es kn and are ee upon the body of the coat. 

visi prisons early the following morning, in company wi 
the officers. We first went through that of the Reals mae Ay ty hes 


| ments, gave some of the cells an ap 








_ surprised at the absence of aspects of crime. The cells were all open, and 


many of them displayed evidences of taste and sentiment, hardly to be 
suspected in criminals. Fancy needlework, cheap pictures, and other orna- 
. the © ce of comfort: but the wretchedly 
narrow spaces into which, io several instances, two of the convicts are placed 
together at night, dispelled the temporary illusion that prison life was not s0 
very uncomfortable after all. The household drudgery and cookery are 
performed by the convicts, chiefly by the coloured ones, and a large number 
are employed in binding hats that are manufactured in the men’s prison 
They sat in a series of rows, under the eyes of female overseers, silent yet not 
very sad. Most of them were young, many of them interesting and innocent 
in their appearance, and two or three really beautiful. The crime of a majority 
of them was grand larceny. 

There is one woman there, six-and-thirty years of age, whose case is a sad 
one. She seems to have been, through life, the victim of others’ crimes, and 
doomed to suffer more for the sins of others than for her own. Years ago, a 
friend of the writer arrived at New York at an early hour one morning, and 
was led by curiosity to the police office, where persons arrested by watchmen 
during the night were disposed of at dawn. Whilst there, a beautiful young 
girl, shrinking from public gaze, and wecping as if her heart was breaking, was 
brought in. When her turn for examination came, the justice, too accustomed 
to the sight of vicious persons to exercise mach compassion, accosted her 
rudely, she having been picked up as a street wanderer, and accused of vagrancy. 
She told a simple, touching story of her wrongs and misery. Only a month 
before, she had been the innocent daughter of loving parents in Connecticut. 
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ROCKLAND, OR SLAUGHTER'S LANDING. 


She came to the metropolis to visit an aunt, whose vicious son invited her to 
attend him to the theatre. She went without suspicion, took some refresh- 
ments which he offered her after the play, became oblivious withiu half an hour 
after partaking of the spiced wine which the young villain had drugged, and 
before morning found herself covered with shame in a strange house in a strange 
part of the city. Utterly cast down, she avoided both aunt and parents. She 
was soon cast away by her wicked cousin, and on the night of her arrest was 
wandering alone, without shelter or hope. She was compelled to bow to her 
fate, whilst the law, at that time, could not touch the author of her degra- 
dation, who further wronged her by foulest slander, to palliate his own 
wickedness. Justice was not then so kindly disposed towards the erring and 
unfortunate as now. There was no Magdalen refuge for her; and the magis- 
trate, with almost brutal ronghness, reproached her, and sent her to ‘ the 
Islaud” for six months as a vagrant. The gentleman who witnessed this scene 
became possessed of her subsequeut history. ; : 
Associated with the vile, her degradation was complete, while her innate 
virtue struggled for existence. She was an outcast at the age of seventeen. 
Parental affection, yielding to the stern demands of social ethics, sought not to 
resene or reform their child, She had “disgraced her family,” and that offence 
was sufficient to win for her an eternal exile. Whea the law was satisfied, she 
went forth with virtuous resolves, and sought a livelihood through menial 
service. Twice she was pointed at as a Magdalen and convict, and sought 
refuge from recognition in other places. At length a gleam of hope beamed 
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apon her. She was wooed by a man who seemed honest and true, who had 
been charmed by her beauty. ‘They were married. She was again allied with 
human sympathy, and was happy. Years passed by. A cloud appeared. She 
suspected her husband to be in league with burglars and counterfeiters. She 
accused him inquiringly, and he confessed his guilt. She pleaded with him 
most tenderly, for the sake of herself and their three babes, to abandon his 
course of life. Her words were ineffectual. His vile associates became bold. 
His house became the receptacle of burglars’ plunder, and the head-quarters of 
counterfeiting. ‘To her the world was shut. She had sympathy only with her 
husband and children. She had not courage to leave the loathed atmosphere 
of crime that filled her dwelling, and encounter again the blasts of a selfish 
world. She became a passive participator in guilt. Detection soon followed 
transgression. She was arraigned as au accomplice of her husband and his 
associates in counterfeiting. The proof was clear, and conviction followed. 
Three years ago she was sent to the state prison for five years, and her husband 
for ten years. ‘They have never met since hearing their sentence. Their babes 
were taken to the almshouse; and that crushed woman sits desolate within 
prison walls. Meekly she performs her daily duties. There is a sweet sadness 
in her pale face. She is not a criminal in the eye of Divine justice; she is a 
victim to be pitied—the wreck of an innocent and beautiful girl. Surely there 
must be something radically wrong in the constitution of our society, that 
permits tender flowers to be thus blasted and thus neglected, and become like 
worthless weeds, to be trampled upon and forgotten. 

In the prison for men, and in the workshops, everything is carried on with 
the most perfect order ; every kind of labour, the meals, the religious exercises 
in the chapel, are all conducted according to the most rigid rules. The disci- 
pline is consequently quite perfect. teformation, uot merely punishment, is 


the great aim, and the history of the prison attests the success of the effort. | 


Severe punishments are becoming more and more rare, and the terrible Shower 
Bath, which has been so justly condemned by the humane, is now seldom used, 
and then in the presence of the prison physician. Only when all other means 
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ROCKLAND LAKE. 


for enforcing obedience have failed, is this horrid punishment inflicted. It is 
admitted, I believe, that the Mount Pleasant or Sing Sing prison is one of the 
best conducted penitentiaries in the world. 
, » returning to the village across the fields northward of Mount Pleasant, 
a tained a full view of Teller’s or Croton Point, which divides Tappan from 
- ae Bay. It is almost two miles in length, and was called Se-nas-qua 
A Iadians, and by the English, Sarah’s Point, in honour of Sarah, wife of 
he ww Teller, who purchased it of the Indians for a barrel of rum and twelve 
7o ets. It was called Teller’s Point until within a few years, when the name 
roton was given to it. Near its extremity, within a pleasant, embowered 
— a the Italian villa of R. T. Underhill, M.D., who is sixth in descent 
x the famous Captain Underhill, a leader in the Indian wars of New England. 
‘he Point is owned by himself and brother, both of whom have extensive 
jo ca and luxurian: orchards. They have about eighty acres covered with 
7 —s and Catawba grape vine, sixty of which belongs to the doctor. 
bo also raise fine apples and melons in great abundance. From our point of 
pei near Sing Sing landing, the village of Haverstraw is seen in the vista 
— Croton Point and the High Torn Mouutain on the left. 
Be be the first day of March, and very warm; the surface of the river was 
pocne—y bya breeze. Knowing how boisterous and blustering this first spring 
— generally is, I took advantage of the fine weather, and Tappan 
rad 4 Rockland Lake village (formerly Slaughter’s Landing), opposite Sing 
' 8, the most extensive ice-station on the river. After considerable delay, 
ps a boat and oarsman—the former very leaky, and the latter very 
cs - ating. The bay is here between two and three miles wide. We 
= 4 few masses of floating ice and some sailing vessels, and at little past 
ah nded at Rockland, where the Knickerbocker Ice Company has a wharf 
th dee and a large inclined-plane railway, down which ice, brought from 
; Jacent lake, is sent to the vessels in the river. 
hoodia eh weary way up the steep shore to the village and the lake, on the 
is th “ a high and well-cultivated valley, half a mile from the river. This 
roe amous Rockland Lake, whose congealed waters have been so long 
= ed to the thirsty dwellers in the metropolis, It is a lovely sheet of water, 
undred and fifty feet above the river. On its south-eastern borders, 


except where the village and ice-houses skirt it, are steep, ru 

Westward, a fertile country stretches away many a mile to aaa Sy a ‘bine 
mountains. The lake is an irregular ellipse in form, half a mile in length, and 
three fourths of a mile at its greatest width, and covers about five hundred acres 
It is supplied by springs in its own bosom, and clear monntain brooks, and 
forms the head waters of the Hackensack river, which flows through ‘New 








MOUTH OF THE CROTON. 





Jersey, and reaches the salt water in Newark Bay. Near its outlet, upon a 
grassy peninsula, is the residence of Moses G. Leonard, Esq. ; and in the dis- 
tance, from our point of view, is seen the peak of the great Torn Mountain, 
back of Haverstraw. Along the eastern margin of the lake are extensive 
buildings for the storeage of ice in winter, at which time a thousand men are 
sometimes employed. The crop averages uearly two hundred thousand tons 
a-year; and during the warm season, one hundred men are employed in con- 


veying it to the river, and fifteen barges are used in transporting it to New 
York, for distribution there, and exportation. ; ; 

We crossed the bay to Croton Point, visited the villa and vineyards of 
Doctor Underhill, and then rowed up Croton Bay to the mouth of the river, 
passing, on our way, under the drawbridge of the Hudson River Railway. It 
was late in the . There was remarkable stillness and dreamy repose 
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in the atmosphere, and we glided almost noiselessly up the bay, in company 
with two or three duck-hunters, in their little cockles. The tide was ebbing, 
and as we approached the mouth of the Croton, the current became more and 
more rapid, until we found ourselves in a shallow rift abreast the Van Cortlandt 
Manor House, unable to proceed. After vain efforts of our united strength to 
stem the current, the boatman landed me on the southern shore of the stream. 
After satisfying bis extortionate demand of about the price of three fares for his 
services, I dismissed him, with a strong desire never again to fall into his hands ; | 
and then clambered up the rough bank by the margin of a brook, and made my | 
way to the “post road,” a most picturesque highway along the lofty banks of | 
the Croton. When near the “High Bridge,” at the old head of boat navi- 
gation, I obtained a most interesting view of the Mouth of the Croton, including 
Dover Kill Island near, the railway-bridge in the distance, and the high hills 
on the western shore of the Hudson in the extreme distance. The scenery 








VENTILATORS. 


thereabout is both ‘picturesque and beautiful, and such is its character to the 
very sources of this famous stream eastward of the Pawling Mountains, whose | 
clear waters supply the city of New York with wholesome beverage. 

The ancient name of the Croton was Kifch-a-wan, signifying a large and | 
swift current. The Dutch called it Croton in memory of an Indian Sachem of 
that name, whose habitation was on the northern border of the bay, near the 
neck, a little below the mouth of the river. Its sources are among the hills of | 
Putoam and Duchess, and it has five considerable tributaries, all of mountain | 
birth. When the authorities of the city of New York were seeking sources of | 
ample supply of pure water, their attention was early called to this stream. 
Commissioners reported in favour of its use, though far away; and in May, | 
1837, the construction of an aqueduct from a point six miles from its mouth | 
to the metropolis was begun. At the head of the aqueduct a dam was con- 
structed, for the purpose of forming a fountain reservoir. At the beginning of 





RIGH BRIDGE OVER THE CnOTON. 


1841 & flood, produced by protracted rain-storm and melting snows, swept | 
away the dam, and carried with it, riverward, a quantity of earth and | = | 
sufficient to half fill the beautiful Croton Bay. The dam was imm iately | 
rebuilt, at greater altitude, and a lake was produced, almost six miles in length | 
containing about 500,000,000 gallons. It is 166 feet above mean tide-water | 
at New York, and pours into the aqueduct from 40,000,000 to 50,000,000 | 
gallons every twenty-four hours, Not having time to visit the fountain | 
reservoir, I have availed myself of the pencil services of a friend. in giving a | 
sketch of the dam from a point just below it. 
The Croton aqueduct rans parallel with the Hudson, at the mean distance of 
half a mile from it throughout its entire length. Its course is marked by | 
culverts and arches of solid masonry, and its line may be observed at a distance 
by white stoue towers, about fifteen feet in height, placed at intervals of a mile. 
| 


} 





These are ventilators of the aqueduct ; some of them are quite ornamentel, as 
in the case of the one at Sing Sing, others are simple round towers, and every 
third one has a square base, with a door by which a person may enter the 
aqueduct. At the top of each is an iron screen, to prevent substances from 
being cast into the ventilators. ur little group shows the different forms of 
these towers, which present a feature in the landscape on the eastern shore 
of the river, to voyagers on the Hudson. This great work was completed, and 
the water to the use of the inhabitants of New York, in the autumn of 
1842. Its cost was about $12,000,000. We shall meet with it frequently in 
our fature tour towards the city. 

The “ High Bridge” over the Croton, at the old head of the navigation, is a 
wooden, rickety structure, soon to fall into disuse and absolute decay, because 
of a substantial new bridge, built across the head of the bay, almost a mile 
below, by which the route from Croton to Sing Sing will be much shortened. 
Here was the “Croton Bridge” of revolutionary times, frequently mentioned 
in connection with military movements between New York and the High- 


| lands; and here is now the scene of most important experiments in the pro- 
| duction of malleable iron from the ore, by a simple process, which, if successful, 
| will produce a marked change in the iron manufacture. It is a process of de- 


oxidizing iron ore in a heated hollow screw, out of which, when the process is 
completed, it drops into the furnace, avoids all fluxes, and comes out “blooms” 
of the finest iron. Mr. Rogers, the inventor, claims that by this process there 
will be a saving of from eight to twelve dollars a ton in the production of iron— 
a matter of great importance to such isolated districts as that of the Adiron- 
dack works at the sources of the Hudson. It was from Bayley’s rolling mill, 
at the foot of the rapids in the Croton, just above the High Bridge, where 
these experiments are in progress, that I made the sketch of that dilapidated 
affair, just at sunset. 

Crossing the bridge, I strolled dowu the right bank of the Croton, along the 
high margin of the stream, to the Van Cortlandt Manor House, passing the 





VAN CORTLANDT MANOR HOUSE. 


old Ferry House on the way, where a party of New York levies, under Captain 
Daniel Williams, were surprised by some British horsemen in the winter of 
1782. At the entrance gate to the mansion grounds, at twilight, I met Colonel 
Pierre Van Cortlandt, the present proprietor, and accepted his cordial invita- 
tion to partake of the hospitalities of his house for the night. 

The Van Cortlandt Mauor House stands near the shore of Croton Bay. It 
was erected at the beginning of the last cenaury, by John Van Cortlandt, eldest 
son of the first lord of the manor,* and is now at least one hundred and fifty 
years old. It is built of heavy stone; and the thick walls were pierced with 
loopholes for musketry to be used in defence against the Indians. It has been 
somewhat changed in aspect, by covering the rough stone with stucco. Its 
front, graced by a pleasant lawn, commands an extensive view of the bay, and 
of the Hudson beyond. In that bay, under the shelter of Croton Point, Hen- 
drick Hudson anchored the Ha/f Moon, on the evening of the first of October, 
1609; and sach a resort were these waters for canvas-back ducks, and other 


| water-fowl, that, as early as 1683, Governor Dongan came there to enjoy the 
| sport of fowling. ‘There, too, great quantities of shad were caught. But its 
glory is departed. The flood of 1841, that swept away the Croton Dam, 


almost filled the bay with earth; it is accumulating there every hour ; and, in 
the course of a few years, the Van Cortlandt estate will have many acres of 
fine meadow land added to it, where once large vessels might ride at anchor. 


* Oloff Stevenson Van Cortlandt, father of the first proprietor of the estate, afterwar = 
erected into the manor of Cortlandt, was a lineal descendant of the Dukes of Courland, 


| in Russia. His ancestors emigrated to Holland, when deprived of the Duchy of Courland. 


The family name was Stevens, or Stevensen, van, or from, Courland. They cies & 

latter as a surname, the true orthography of which, in Dutch, is Xorte (short), and / reer 

(land), a term expressing the form of the ancient Duchy of Courland. lo! emigra 

to America, and settled in New Amsterdam (New York), and in 1697 his son Stephen 
rchased the large estate on the Hudson, afterwards known as the Van Cortlandt 
anor. By tatoresarviages, the Van Cortlandts are ted with nearly all of the 

leading families of New York—the Schuylers, Beekmans, Van Renselaers, De Peysters, 

De Lancys, Bayards, &. 
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THE LIVERPOOL ACADEMY, AND 
THE SOCIETY OF FINE ARTS. 





We regret to find that the two Societies 
pat ges ‘vil not, “amalgamate,” and that, con- 
sequently, there are to be two Art-institutions, and 
two Exhibitions in Liverpool. This is, on all ac- 
counts, deplorable ; both are in debt, and likely to 
continue so; for, even if their existing liabilities 
are “wiped out,” others will soon accumulate, and 
to neither society can there be prosperity. But 
this is not the principal evil. Each of the institu- 
tions will at once set to work to obtain pictures, 
&e., for the autumn exhibitions. The interest, there- 
fore, will be divided, and two mediocre collections, 
| instead of one good exhibition, will be the inevitable 
| result. The inducements held out to artists to 
contribute are, on the one hand, mainly the honour 
of exhibiting : ‘on the other, the prospect of exteu- 
sive sales ; for it is beyond question that the money 
laid out in pictures at Liverpool is expended, chiefly, 
in the rooms of the Society of Fine Arts. 

The Academy has issued a “ Report,” and the 
Society has held a meeting. The Liverpool news- 
papers give the case fully, pro and con; from them 
we gather the following particulars. The state- 
ment of Joseph Boult, Esq., Hon. Sec. to the Society, 
informs us that— 


“Early in February last, it was publicly an- 
nounced that a committee had been formed for 
placing the Liverpool Academy on a popular and 
permanent basis, Apprehensive that the means 
proposed might occasion some misconception among 
the amateurs of Art, and be prejudicial to a society 
which was specially instituted for the purpose of 
securing a popular element in the management of 
Art exhibitions in Liverpool, some active friends of 
this society instituted a canvass amongst the more 
influential patrons of Art, for the purpose of elicit- 
ing their approval of the principles and general 
management, and a promise of continued support. 
Whilst in some instances they found the confusion 
they apprehended had arisen, they were much gra- 
tified to find that several who were solicited to 
assist the new movement on behalf of the Academy, 
had declined to do so until they had learned how it 
was, likely to affect the Society of Fine Arts. 

“ Whilst the friends of the two institutions were 
thus employed in securing expressions of approval 
and co-operation, it was frequently suggested that 
the time had now arrived when harmony might be 
restored by uniting both into one society > and the 
mos ge put the suggestion into a practical form, 
and proposed that, on behalf of the friends of the 
Academy and this society respectively, two nego- 





union, and very kindly placed his 
Town Hall, at the disposal of the 
this conference,”’ 


parlour, in the 
negotiators for 


Accordingly, two negotiators were appointed by 
the Academy and two by the Society, the Mayor 
agreeing to act with them, in order, if possible, to 
settle any differences that might arise; they, “after 
frequent meetings and careful consideration,” unani- 
mously adopted the following resolutions as the 
basis for “ union :”— 


“lst Resolution.—That there be associated with 
the academicians twenty-four non-professional gen- 
tlemen as honorary members of the Academy, to be 
appointed as may be hereafter agreed, who shall 
have the manegenent of the affairs of the Academy 
and the annu appointment of the sub-committee 
to ~~ out the various details connected therewith, 
and who, by the yearly publication of accounts, 
shall afford to the subowtbers all necessary infor- 
mation regarding the financial position and general 
affairs of the Academy. 

It being, however, understood that the sub- 
committee to be appointed by the council for the 
halt 12 of the pictures and adjudication of prizes 
T ~ be composed exclusively of artists, Nors.— 
| ng term ‘academician’ is intended to comprise 
© Present members of the Post-office ‘ Academy,’ 
= such number of the associates of the Bold 
puent Society of Fine Arts’ as the former may, 
to cine Purpose of the proposed arrangements, agree 

“2nd Resolution, —It 


that the Academy being extremely desirable 


ah idemy should, on its reconstruction, be 
ee rom liability, it is recommended, to avoid 
nening it with the existing debt of the Fine 

rts Institution, which amounts to about £700, that 

y the united efforts of friends of the two now 





1 


tiators should be ee to arrange a basis for | 


them be devised, such debt shall be liquidated and 
wiped away.” 


These Resolutions were accepted by the council 
of the Society of Fine Arts at their meeting of the 
20th March, in the following resolution :— 


“ Resolved.—That this meeting accept the two 
resolutions recommended by the negotiators as the 
basis of the at ar amalgamation of the Society 
of Fine Arts with the Academy, believing that the 
latter, in exercising the privilege of selecting those 
associates of the Society of Fine Arts who are to be 
‘ academicians,’ will do so in a candid and impartial 
—. so as to secure a due proportion in the 
number.” 


These resolutions, however, though framed and 
accepted by their “ negotiators,” were declined by the 
Academy, and the affair remains precisely as it was 
before the arrangement for negotiation was agreed to: 
the Mayor and the “ negotiators” had, therefore, no 
further duty to perform than to issue the following 
document :— 


** At a meeting in the Mayor’s room, 11th April, 
1861, of the undersigned, appointed by the friends 
of the ‘ Liverpool Academy,’ and of the ‘ Liverpool 
Society of Fine Arts,‘ to recommend a basis of 
amalgamation of the two institutions, the resolu- 
tions unanimously passed by the negotiators, and 
the resolutions thereupon received by them, having 
been read, it was unanimously resolved,—‘ To for- 
ward a copy of the whole to the committee of each 
institution, with the expression of the regret of the 
negotiators that their functions have ceased without 
their having accomplished the desirable object—a 
union of the two institutions,’ ”’ 


The issue will be much regretted by all friends 
and promoters of Art,—not in Liverpool alone. 
The policy of the Academy, in rejecting the 
“award” of its own arbitrators, is certainly to be 
condemned ; and gives force to a rumour that its 
members never seriously contemplated “ amalgama- 
tion”’ at all; but were compelled to take some steps 
towards it, in order to satisfy public opinion. 

We do not wonder, therefore, that a feeling akin 
to indignation has been manifested by the upholders 
of the Society of Fine Arts, some of whom seem to 
think the Academy has been “ playing with them,” 
“stealing a march,” so to speak, and making “quiet” 
exertions to collect pictures for their exhibition, while 
the Society was “resting on its oars” under a con- 
viction that “amalgamation” so desirable, and so 
strongly recommended, on a fair basis, by four 
“ negotiators,” was not only probable but certain. 

At the meeting to which we have referred, James 
Lister, Esq., (Banker,) moved the following resolu- 
tion, which was adopted— 


‘¢ ¢ That the meeting are of opinion that in a town 
like Liverpool, where the number of resident artists 
is so limited, and where they are 80 uently 
changed, through the removal of talented and rising 
individuals, it is most desirable that intelligent 
connoisseurs should participate in the m ment 
of the annual exhibitions of works of an 
opinion which they are glad to find sanctioned both 
by eminent members of the Royal Academy and by 
other eminent artists, and by the trial it has now 
received. This meeting therefore cordially approves 
of the constitution of the Society of Fine Arts, as 
likely to retain the confidence and approval it has 
already secured, and earnestly hopes the means will 
now be provided for removing those impediments to 
its more extended usefulness which are solely occa- 
sioned by its limited resources.’ , 

‘Mr. Lister said he had taken a very great interest 
in this society from the first, not from any wish to 
oppose the Academy, but because he felt that it was 
no longer a credit to the town, but a mere sectarian 
branch, which did not reflect the best feelings of 
the town upon Art. The Society of Fine Arts had 
laboured to bring about a better state of things, and 
the public might judge of what good it had done. 
They were all very anxious that the two institutions 
should unite. Had they united, they might have 
done t things: they might havegot a good room 
of their own, and have raised a large sum of money 
from the public for the promotion of Art.” 


This feeling appeared to be universal ; and the 
advocates for Gicindes the “lay” element into an 
Art institution have a large majority in Liverpool. 
We fear that some amount of “temper” will be 
introduced into the proceedings of both societies, 





form or other, nearly forty years—a fact that 

not be lost sight of ; while the Society is but in i 
third or fourth year of its existence. The one 
however, is & comparatively weak body, depending 
for life, mainly, on traditions, adopting the Pre. 
Raffaellite school as the sole source of excellerce, 
and resorting for aid to “ dealers” desirous of pub- 
licity. The other is full of young ardour and energy, 
taking deep interest in its exhibitions, and adopting 
every possible means to effect sales, acting only 
direct with the artist, and disposing of no work that 
is not dona-fide his, establishing an Art-union as a 
co-operative element, and taking an absolutely 
“personal” interest in the advancement of Art, as 
a great public teacher, and an especial aid to im. 
provement in a mighty commercial town, rich in 
wealth, and manifesting a continually increasing 
desire to obtain works of Art, as the adornments of 
home and the promoters of civilization. In Liver- 
pool there are upwards of fifty collections of modern 
pictures, some of them extensive, and all of them 
more or less excellent. The value of such an outlet 
for the productions of artists, cannot be exaggerated. 

The question that metropolitan artists will have 
to answer is simply this—to which of the exhibitions 
they will determine to contribute. Those who desire 
sales for their pictures will, of a sarety, send them to 
the Society of Fine Arts; those who have no such 
object will probably forward them to the Academy. 
But again we must express our regret that the 

principle of “amalgamation” has been abandoned, 
and the counsel (wzanimously given) of the Mayor 
and “ Negotiators” ignored. 





PARLIAMENTARY GRANTS 
FOR ART. 


In the Civil Service Estimates for the year 1861-2, 
the sum set down for the pu of ‘ Education, 
Science, and Art,” is £1,358,996, showing an in- 
crease over the preceding year of £30,548. From 
the parliamentary paper now before us, we learn 
the following particulars: of the larger amount 
just stated, the sum of £111,484 is for the Science 
and Art Department. The visitors to the South 
Kensington Museum in 1860 were 610,696 in 
number, an increase of 135,831. A sum of £17,000 
was voted last year for erecting better accommodation 
for the collections, and it is now proposed to grant 
£15,000, on account of an estimate of £27,000, for 
buildings to replace the wooden schools, and provide 
residences for officers on duty at night; both 
votes were advised by the select committee that sat . 
last year. It is mentioned that the schools of Art 
in the United Kingdom in 1860 reached 86 in 
number, with 90,625 students—an increase of 4,856 
over 1859. Passing over the votes of £100,414 for 
the British Museum, £16,285 for Scottish Univer- 
sities (a grant which is more than doubled this year), 
and one or two minor grants, we are brought to 
the vote for the National Gallery, £12,134, in- 
cluding £6,000 for the purchase of pictures. The 
chief purchase in the past year is a “ predella 
(once formin part of an altar-piece), consisting of 
five pictures by Fra Giovanni. Of this work Vasari 
says,— The infinite small figures, which are seen 
in a celestial glory, are so beautiful that they seem 
to be truly (beings) of Paradise, nor can the spec- 
tator who draws near satiate himself with contem- 
plating them.” These pictures have arrived safely 
in England. They were purchased for the National 
Gallery in October, for £3,500; but the additional 
expenses, in consequence of the demands of the 
Roman government before allowing the exportation, 
were unusual! . Those demands, ostensibly 
founded on the excellence and celebrity of the 
works, were admitted to be also partly suggest 
by the state of the finances. e British 
consul finally paid £700 for the permission of 
exportation. With respect to the Gallery in Tra- 
falgar Square, we believe, as we have elsewhere said, 
it will be re-opened within the month of May. The 
number of visitors in 1860 was 684,639 ; but the 
alterations prevented the Gallery bes on 
8th of September. The average number students 
was 54; the pi most frequently copied by 








the effect of which cannot be otherwise than in- 





existing institutions, and by such means as may by | 


jurious to both. The Academy is furnished with 
the recommendation of age. It has existed, in some 


: ee ; 
them during the year were Reynolds's Age o' 
Innocence,’ Spyekman’s ‘Blind Beggar,’ and d- | 


seer’s ‘ Shoeing.’ 
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MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 





Tue Rovan Acapemy.—Mr. Smirke, R.A., has 
been nominated, by the Queen, to be Treasurer of 
the Academy in the room of Mr. Hardwick, B.A., 
who has retired from the office. 

Tux Nationa, Portearr Gatteny.—Three 
busts, and a few portraits, have been recently added 
to this collection ; the busts are those of Hogarth, 
Pitt, and Moore the poet. That of the painter is 
in terra-cotta, by Roubiliac ; it is small, and con- 
veys the idea of a man under the middle size, an 
assertion which may be received as a truth, for 
Hogarth was a man of short stature. It is too 
much the practice of the present day to make busts 
somewhat larger than the life; this sometimes 
flatters personal vanity, but it will embarrass biogra- 
phers a century hence. The bust is younger than | 
the portrait at Kensington; the head is turned to | 
the right shoulder, and the features engage you at | 
once, being as full of language as the head is life- 
like in movement. In comparison with the por- 
trait the face is thin, the mouth pungeutly sarcastic, | 
and the eyes quick and piercing. On the head is 
a cap, modelled in nicely arranged folds, and over 
the shoulders is thrown a kind of wrapper, anything 
or nothing. Any sculptor might be proud of such 
a work; pity it is not in marble. The bust of 
Moore is by his namesake, an Irish sculptor. It 
may not be fair to compare it with Lawrence's por- | 
trait; however, this can never be avoided by those 
who may have seen the latter work; but were there 
no such portrait, the bust could not be but con- 
sidered a feeble production. The bust of Pitt is by 
Nollekens, and “Old Nolly” has ventured to do 
what no living sculptor would attempt, that is, 
complete a bust of a piece of marble so bad as this 
is. It is like Pitt, but wanting in expression. 
The portraits are those of George 1V., by Lawrence, | 
the head only finished as a profile for the Mint,— | 
the canvas remains bare, like that of the portrait 
of Wilberforce; of Mrs. Fry, a miniature, by Drum- | 
mond; and a head of Horace Walpole, the painter | 
of which is not known—it was formerly in the col- 
lection of Lord James Stuart. 

Corraiour 1x Works or Ant.—The attorney- | 
general brought this bill into the house on April | 
16th, when it was read a first time, There was | 
so thin an attendance of members that he postponed 
all discussion on the subject, until the motion that | 
it be read a second time. 

Mg. Joun Buanet.—We rejoice to learn that | 
one of the crown peusions has been conferred on 
this veteran in Art, to whose long life of useful in- 
dustry the world is very largely indebted, but whose 
toils have not been sufficiently productive of sub- 
stantial reward to avert the 4 of restricted means 
from, his age and consequent inability for labour. | 
The grant from his country is a recompense for | 
services rendered—a recompense to which Mr. Burnet 
bas unquestionable and unquestioned claims. Though | 
small, it will render easy and comfortable his de- 
clining years. 

Tue Sisters or Mrs. Jamuson.—The pension | 
enjoyed during the later years of her life by this | 
estimable lady, has been continued to her sisters. | 
It is pleasant to make record of so gratifying a fact. 

Tue Grarnic.—On the evening of the 10th of 
April this society held their last meeting but one 
of the season. ‘The collection of pictures and draw- 
ings was not so varied and interesting as it usually 
is, ‘The Sick Child,’ by Clark, attracted mach 
attention, as it always will; there was besides a 
small picture by Hook, and drawings by T. Danby, 
Dillon, the late W. Miiller, the late S. Cook, a 
— by Holland, an engraving by the brothers 

ziel, from a drawing by Doyle, called ‘ The Chil- 
dren's Party,’ busts by Thornycroft, &c. 

Tur Society oy Artists anp Amateurs held 
their third Conversazione at Willis’s Rooms, on 
the evening of the 10th ultimo; among the con- 
tributions, pictures, drawings, and sketches in port- 
folios, there were works of a great diversity of 
character by Lance, D. Cox, Copley Fielding, H, 
Moore, Van Schendel, Duncan, B. Foster, 8. Cook, 
Hildebrandt, W. 8S. Leitch, Henrietta Brown, Cat. 
termole, John Lewis, Mole, Holland, W. Goodall, 
E. Goodall, &. &e, 

TearaLoan Squans.—The statue of Havelock, 
which has been in course of execution for some time 











| And then there is not any beauty in the cold grey 


| of crossed bayonets, &c., have disappeared. 


| Oxford Street, from whom Mr. Dowling received 


by Behnes, is now placed at the last angle of Tra- 
falgar Square, as a pendant to the Napier, by Adams, 
at the west angle. In reference to such statues, we 
may ask when sculptors will dismiss the heavy 
draperies, with which all public statues are unneces- 
sarily loaded, By the family of the late General 
Havelock, the features are said to be a happy 
memento of the subject; but, in proportion, the 
head is too large. It is much lighter than the 
Napier statue, but from first to last, Trafalgar Square 
has been singularly unfortunate in its enrichments. 
Tue Guarps’ MemoriaL.—The prevailing opinion 
appears to be that this memorial is at length finished. 
Possibly it may be, though we confess that we still 
cherish hopes of such improvements as could be pro- 
duced only by important alterations. The presumed 
“finishing” consists in but little more than the 
removal of the canvas coverings, which protected 
the “ Honor” and the group of guardsmen from the 
inclemency of the winter. We began to fear lest, 
in the faculty of duration, that canvas should emu- 
late the scaffolding. It lately disappeared, however, 
somewhat suddenly, and so the memorial is said to 
be “finished.” We have tried, in every possible 
way, to like this work, and to consider it the right 
thing; but we have failed signally. It is feeble and 
trite in its conception ; and, though they are both 
characteristic and impressive figures, the guardsmen 
do not compose well or harmoniously with the sym- 
bolic “ Honor” (a ‘Greek or Roman,” certainly 
not an English, lady), who stands above their heads, 
apathetically holding out wreaths in either hand. 


granite nucleus of the memorial; nor are we able to 
say a word in favour of the group of actual trophies 
—a few Sebastopol guns and mortars, that are piled 
up, with a stiffuess that apparently defied every 
improving effort, at the back of the composition. 
Surely it ought not to have been a very difficult 
matter for the artists of England to have produced 
a memorial to the lamented heroes of the brigade of 
guards who fell iu the Crimea, which should have 
been worthy as well of the Arts as of the guardsmen 
of England. The failure of this work affects us with 
a twofold regret—regret that the noble dead should 
have their memory associated with a monument of 
which it is impossible to feel proud, and regret also 
that an accomplished sculptor should have proved 
unequal to a task, which was eminently qualified to 
develop the highest qualities of his art. The memo- 
rial stands in Waterloo Place, at present without any 
railing, the granite now rising unprotected in the 
midst of the street. The original military devices 


Tue Season Tickets, for the year commencing 
May Ist, at the Crystal Palace, are issued at the 
same rates as those of the last year—that is, at two 
guineas, and a single guinea, and at half-a-guinea 
for children under twelve years of age. The special 
privileges obtained by the two-guinea tickets are 
certain opera concerts, with two or three other 
grand days, at the Palace. The arrangement is 
caleulated to secure public approval ; and we trust 
the tickets will find very considerably enlarged 
numbers of purchasers beyond their predecessors. 
The Directors will, we hope, add to their programme 
a successson of popular lectures upon subjects con- 
nected with the Arts. They now possess an excel- 
lent lecture-room, in connection with their school, 
and all they require is to use it freely. We should 
be glad to know that a course of lectures upon 
the Palace itself had been organized, to which the 
holders of season-tickets would be admitted, while 
a small additional payment would obtain admission 
for other visitors to the Palace. 

_ Mr. Dow ine, the young Australian artist settled 
in London, whose picture of ‘The Presentation in 
the Temple’ we noticed last year, has made a con- 
siderable advance since then, in a picture now 
exhibited by the possessor, Mr. Betjemann, 28, 


There is infinite diversity of expression j 
several heads, on each oo of which ue oo 
study has evidently been bestowed, while the 
general arrangement of the figures is excellent, and 
quite unconventional. The artist seems, in this 
particular, to have adopted Raffaelle’s principles of 
grouping and disposition. The colouring of the 
picture is brilliant and harmonious, without an 
attempt at meretricions effect. Mr. Dowling is 4 
have no hesitation in asserting, on the high road to 
fame of a high and legitimate character. His mind 
is imbued with the true feeling of sacred Art - and 
when alittle more experience has refined his practice 
and a little more study of the anatomy of the human 
figure has given greater decision to his lines, he will 
have become a painter whose works must be sought 
after and coveted. As he is at present, there are 
few artists among us who could prodace such a 
picture as ‘ The Raising of Lazarus.’ 

Mr. Hotman Hunt's Picture of ‘The Finding 
of Our Saviour in the Temple’ has, according to 
the Atheneum, been sold by Mr. Gambart to an 
“eminent collector ;” its late owner “ reserving free 
use of the same as long as may be desirable. It is 
ultimately, we understand, to be presented to a public 
institution.” 

Femate Scnoon or Art.—In the month of 
June, an Exhibition of Works of Art is to be held 
in the large room of the Society of Arts, in the 
Adelphi, by permission of the Couucil of that in- 
stitution. The profits arising from the exhibition 
will be added to the fund, now being raised, for 
nee or erecting a suitable building for the 

‘emale School of Art.—Full particulars relative to 
the Bazaar in aid of this valuable school we shall 
give in our next. It will be held early in June (the 
place is not yet absolutely determined): meanwhile, 
any contributions will be very thankfully received 
by Miss Gann, the Superintendent, at the School, 
Queen Square, Bloomsbury, or by Mrs. S. C. Hall, 
who has undertaken to hold one of the stalls.—At an 
exhibition of the works of the pupils of this establish- 
ment, held at the school in Queen’s Square, were 
many drawings remarkable for tasteful execution. 
The rooms were open three days, during which 
they were visited by upwards of six hundred persons. 
Although, from the general character of the studies, it 
may be inferred that the direction taken by the classes 
is rather towards industrial designing than figure 
paintings, it is yet much to say that ladies who 
have been pupils of this school, have gained student- 
ships in the Royal Academy. Many of the studies 
from plants and flowers canuot be surpassed in 
accuracy of outline and minute elaboration; and 
the designs for cards, lace, and porcelain show an 
elegance of taste which, not many years ago, it 
would have been hopeless to expect even from 
persons who professed themselves practised designers. 
Among the pupils who won distinction by their draw- 
ings, are Misses Wells, Bryant, Le Breton, McGregor, 
James, Hertford, T. Smith: to Miss Gann, the 
superintendent, Miss Wilson, and other teachers of 
the school, is due a large share of the merit of its 
success, 

Tae Society or Femare Artists closed their 
exhibition on the 27th of March, after a season of 
average success, considering the extreme depression 
of all Art interests towards the commencement of 
the year. It was the intention of the Queen to 
have visited the exhibition on the 16th of March, 
but Her Majesty’s gracious purpose was frustrated 
by the death of the Duchess of Kent. 

At THE Last Conversaziong of the season, 
held by the Society of Artists at Langham Chambers, 
the show of pictures far exceeded in interest that 
of any former occasion, and the rooms were unusually 
hot and crowded. Mr. L. Haghe seut a series of 
photographs from the works of Wilhelm Kaulbach. 

Tae Soanz Museum.—The recent appointment 
by the Council of the Royal Academy, with whom 
the nomination rests, of Mr. Bonomi, to the office 





the commission, and who is also the owner of the 
other. The subject of the new painting is ‘The 
Raising of Lazarus.’ In the centre of the com- 
position is Christ, who, with hand uplifted, is 
uttering the command,—“ Lazarus, come forth.” 
Above the open grave appear the head, in profile, 
and the shoulders of its occupant, gazing with as- 
tonishment on the person of the Saviour, by whose 
side are the two Marys, while groups of Jews, male 
and female, young and old, are standing around. 


of Curator of the Soane Museum, the trustees of 
the Museum refuse to confirm ; on the grounds, as 
it is alleged, that the gentleman in question is not 
an architect, in the sense required by the act of par- 
liament, which directs that the Curator shall be ¢ an 
English architect, who may have distinguished him- 
self, or gained any academical prize.” The refusal 
has caused no little excitement in the profession, 
and especially among the members of the Institute 
of Architects, 
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Ar tae Frencn Gatuery, in Pall Mall, there 
is a collection of views sketched in the neighbour- 
hood of Algiers, by Mrs. Bodichon, which show 
some advance on the series exhibited at the same 
place last season ; but there is still much room 
for improvement, especially in water-forms and tree 
drawing. They are forty-three subjects in number, 
of which those most worthy of mention are,—‘ Sidi 
Ferruch, the place where the French landed in 
1830;’ ‘View of the Hydra Marabout, after Sun- 
set ;’ ‘Cyprus Trees in the Plain of the Metidja, 
and Storks;’ ‘Roman Aqueduct near Cherchel;’ 
‘Ancient Julia Caesarea ;’ and ‘A Moorish Country 
House and old Cypress Trees, above Mustapha 
Superieur, after Sunset.’ The drawings show en- 
terprise and ambition, and more feeling for effect 
than power to carry it out. 

A1pEeRMAN CopELAND’s ART-MANUFACTURES IN 
Giass.— When noticing, in the last Art-Journa/, the 
services of British porcelain, which Alderman Cope- 
land has produced for the purpose of being sent to 
the East, we inadvertently omitted to associate with 
the porcelain the beautiful examples of works in glass, 
exhibited by him, that were to proceed to the same 
destination. These productions are quite equal to 
anything that has yet been executed in this beautiful 
material. They combine gracefulness of form with 
the most perfect delicacy and richness of ornamen- 
tation. The art of engraving on glass is here 
exemplified in singular excellence. It is most 
gratifying to observe the rapid advance made in our 
glass manufactures, and we gladly record the plea- 
sure we have ourselves experienced from an exami- 
nation of the specimens that do so much honour to 
Alderman Copeland’s establishment. 

Mr. Joun Apams has sent from Rome, for ex- 
hibition at the Royal Academy, a group in marble 
of ‘The Lady of the Lake.’ The moment selected 
is that when the simple and guileless maiden gazes 
wistfully, and sadly, on the lessening figure of Fitz- 
James :— 

“ The maid, unconscious still, 
Watch’d him wind slowly round the hill.” 
John Adams is the latest travelling student, in 
sculpture, of the Royal Academy, and has just com- 
ae the term of his engagement: he has profited 
ly by the opportunities of his position. 

Messrs. McLean & Co., of the Haymarket, a 
firm long famous for the publication of engravings, 
have now an establishment for the production of 
photographs, and have issued a large variety of un- 
questionable excellence, consisting of portraits, land- 
scapes, &c., and those miniature copies of sitters, for 
which we have as yet found no better name than 
cartes de visite. The landscapes have been gathered 
at home and abroad ; several countries have supplied 
them: those that are near Londoa—Greenwich 
Hospital especially, of which they show three or 
four views—are the most interesting ; they are ad- 
mirably done—certainly equal to any the art has 
given us. Of their portraits we may also write in 
terms of high praise. If, therefore, the “ print trade” 
is languishinog—as it undoubtedly is—it is subject 
for congratulation that a connoisseur so experienced 
as Mr. McLean, and an establishment so long fixed 
in public favour, should supply examples of photo- 
gtaphy with the guarantee for excellence we are 
Justified in expecting from such a source. 

Evucene Verpicknoven.—A_ large picture 
by Verbéckhoven, the well-known Belgian ani- 
mal painter, is now on exhibition at No. 8, Hanover 
Square. It is one of the last, probably, that he 
will be able to produce ; as, since having finished it, 
and while engaged on a smaller composition, he lost 
his sight. The subject is a well-conditioned Belgian 
farm -house, the season, summer, and the time of 
the day, morning, when the sheep and cows are 
driven out to pasture. The animals have all been 
very carefully studied; yet it is in small cabinet 
Pictures that the artist has excelled. There are, at 
Brussels (or were), two or three large works by 
Verbéckhoven, painted in emulation of Paul Potter. 
Verbéckhoven is 63 years of age, and has been long 
known in this country as a successful painter of 
animals. We much regret to know that he has 
lately been afflicted with almost, if not quite, total 
blindness, from which there is little hope of re- 
covery. 

_ ‘Tae Dowie Dens o’ Yarrow.’—This is the 
- of a series of small pictures, painted by Mr. J. 
- Paton, R.S.A., on commission from the Royal 





pointed in description. 


Egyptian Hall, is again open, with several additional 
pictures. In No. 10, Major Charles Gough saves 
the life of his brother captain, H. Gough; No. 15, 
Captain Luke O’Connor, who was a serjeant in the 
| 23rd at the battle of the Alma, although shot in 
| the breast, bravely carries forward one of the colours 
of his regiment. No. 16, Mr. Mangles of the Ben- 
| gal Civil Service carries, though wounded and still 
under a murderous fire, a wounded soldier of the 
| 37th Regiment. No. 17, has for its subject the 
| breaking of the Persian square at the battle of 
Rooshab, when Lieutenant Moore leapt his horse 
into the centre. No. 20, Private Heury Ward, 
78th Highlanders, induces and encourages by his 
self-devotion the bearers of the dooley of Sir H. 
Havelock (the present baronet, who was wounded) 
to exert themselves to carry Lieutenant Havelock 
and a wounded soldier of the 78th to the baillie 
guard. No. 35, Mr. Kavanagh, Assistant Commis- 
sioner in Oude, volunteers and performs the dangerous 
duty of passing through the city of Lucknow to the 
camp of Sir Colin Campbell, for the purpose of 
guiding the returning force. These pictures are 
very interesting. Mr. Desanges has consulted every 
accessible authority to render them with all possible 
truth. 

THe Art CoNnvVERSAZIONE AT IRONMONGERS’ 
Hay.—We have sincere pleasure in recording the 
complete success which hitherto has attended the 
efforts that have been made, with equal judgment 
and energy, to render this important and interesting 
event fully equal to the highest expectations . The 
committee of management have everywhere met with 
the most gratifying evidences of cordial and liberal 
support. At the same time, we trust there will 
not be the slightest relaxation until the 7th of May 
itself shall have arrived, and also shall have passed 
away. ‘The idea of giviag a prominent position to 
Art-productions in iron and brass has been most 
favourably received, so that it may be confidently 
expected that the hall of the Ironmongers’ Company 
will be the scene of an admirably es exhibi- 
tion of works in the hard metals. It would be pre- 
mature to speculate upon the beneficial results which 
may ensue from this association between the Civic 
Company of London and the great national industry 
which bears the same name. We sball not fail 
either to do full honour to the conversazione itself, 
or to watch with thoughtful interest over its practical 
and (as we trust) its permanent influence for good. 

Tue Late Joun Cross.—The subscription fund 
for the widow and family of the historical painter, 
John Cross, progresses favourably. As yet, the sub- 
seribers are principally artists. The project is to 
purchase one or more of the works of Mr. Cross, to 
be presented to some public institution. Subscribers 
will not only have the gratification of assisting a 
bereaved family, but of advancing Art and aiding 
to promote its teaching. The sum collected ought, 
therefore, to be a large one; the committee is 
numerous and influential, and if each member 
labours bat a little, the result cannot be otherwise 
than satisfactory. The honorary secretary, E. B. 
Stephens, Esq., 27, Upper Belgrave Place, Pimlico, 
will gladly supply required information. 

THe Westminster Crimean MemontaL.—The 
Guards’ Crimean Memorial in Waterloo Place, and 
the companion work erected by living “ West- 
minsters” to their “old schoolfellows ” who fell in 
the Crimea and also in India during the mutiny 
campaign, have been completed very nearly at the 
same time. The contrast between these two memo- 
rials is most decided, notwithstanding the identity 
of their purpose. Unlixe Mr. John Bell’s group of 
bronze guardsmen with his allegorical “ Honor,” the 
Westminster Memorial consists of a column of 
polished granite, rising from an architectural base- 
ment of cruciform plan, with a lion seulptured at 
each of the cardinal points: the capital, like the 
basement, executed in stone, is of rich Gothie foliage, 








* A noticeof the engravings executed from them, with a 


| 
ee for promoting the Fine Arts in Scotland, 
exhibited at 191, Piccadilly. Compared with the | upon it rests a group of f ted ‘ 
minute elaboration with which Mr. Paton usually | again, above thom ‘the compesliion © extol we 
finishes his works, we should call these compositions the patron saint of England, who, with uplifted om, 
sketches, made for engravings, in illustration of the | is striking down his adversary. ‘The group is com. 
ballad.* The series is very brilliant in colour, and posed of statues of Her Majesty the Queen, Queen 


treated with admirable freedom and boldness, and 


| Elizabeth, and the two great abbey builders, Edward 


Mr. Desanors’s Victoria Cross Gallery, at the | the Confessor and Henry III: these figures are 


_ placed beneath rich canopies, resting on granite 
| shafts. The shaft of the a ioleans is banded, 
not quite midway, with a sculptured wreath, from 
which depend the shields of arms of the lamented 
heroes : the armorial blazonry displayed upon these 
| Shields is very effectively and beautifully rendered, 
by the granite being rough for the fields and polished 
for the charges. The shields-of-arms of Lord Raglan 
and of Westminster appear sculptured at the base of 
the composition. ‘This beautiful and impressive 
addition to the street decorations of the metropolis 
stands immediately in front of the great western 
entrance to Westminster Abbey, and in front also 
of the approach to Westminster School through 
Dean’s Yard. The general design is by Mr. G. G. 
| Seott, R.A. The practical execution of the whole, 
together with the working out the details and the 
modelling of the statues, has been entrusted to the 
able and experienced architectural sculptor, Mr. 
Phillip, and the St. George is by Mr. Clayton, the 
distingnished artist in glass, who commenced his 
artistic career as a sculptor. The entire work is a 
triumphant illustration of the happy and appropriate 
manner in which pure Gothic Art may harmonise 
with existing associations; and it is most honour- 
able as well to the artists who have produced it, as 
to the memory of the gallant Westminsters who 
fell far away from home, and to the feelings of their 
surviving friends in England. Possibly the Chief 
Commissioner of Works, and certain other members 
of the House of Commons, equally distinguished for 
their architectural knowledge and discrimination, 
may object to the expression “pure Gothic Art,” 
which we have just applied to this memorial, since 
it would seem that Mr. Cowper considers a column, 
as a column, to be necessarily and essentially a 
“classical” production, while Colonel French goes 





a step further, and pronounces a column ipso 
facto “Grecian.” Before this gallant officer or 
the Chief Commissioner himself again venture upon 
a criticism on Gothic architecture, we advise 
them to inquire what Gothic architecture really 
is: Mr. G. G. Scott is able (and we venture 
to add, he is also ready) to inform them; so are 
Mr. Clayton and Mr. Phillip. 

Artists’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION, 
—The forty-sixth anniversary dinner of this well- 
managed society, took place at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, on the twenty-third of March; the Right 
Hon. W. Cowper, M.P., presided, and was supported 
by the President of the Royal Academy, Messrs. D. 
Maclise, R.A., D. Roberts, R.A., C. R. Cockerell, 
R.A., J. C. Hook, R.A., R. Redgrave, R.A., and by 
the following Associates of the Academy, Messrs. 
Horsley, Lane, Faed,and Dobson. About one hun- 
dred and fifty gentlemen sat down to dinner, among 
whom we recognised Mr. Borham Carter, Mr. 
George Godwin, F.R.S., Mr. John Penn, of Lewis- 
ham, and others. The chairman, in proposing the 
toast of the evening, advocated the claims of the 
institution to the consideration of the public, who, 
he considered, had not extended to it the measure of 
support to which it was fairly entitled. Art was now 
better appreciated ‘in England than at any former 
riod, its civilizing influences were cheerfully ac- 
nowledged, and therefore, he thought, the cultiva- 
tors of Art had a claim to the assistance of those 
who derived a direct advantage from their labours. 
Some remarks had lately been made concerning the 
internal ment of charitable institutions ; but 
the accounts of this would bear the strictest scrutiny, 
and prove that it had effected the maximum of good 
for a minimum of cost. The subscriptions received 
during the evening reached nearly £500: a sum, 
we regret to add, much below that of last year. 
Tue Statue or OLtveR GoLpsMITH, modelled 
by Mr. Foley, R.A., has been entrusted for casting 
in bronze to the hands of Messrs. Elkington, whose 
reputation is a sure guarantee for the production of 
a fine work of Art. The figure is of semi-heroic 
size, about seven feet in height, and is intended for 
Dublin. 


——_—— 





descrirtion of the subjects, appeared in our March number. 
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Maw & Co.'s Encaustic T1Le AND GromeTRICAL 
Mosaic Pavements—SuPrPLementary List, 
anp Piates or Desions. Benthal Works, 
Broseley, Salop. ; 

When the revival of Gothic architecture led to in- 

quiries into the natare and capabilities of the 

encaustic tiles, which were used with such happy | 
effect in the middle ages, for pavements, and also, | 
sometimes, for mural decoration, it was found to be 

a matter of no little difficulty to arrive at satis- 

factory information relative to the principles upon | 

which the groups of tiles were arran to form 
pavements. Individual tiles, and designs requiring 

a small series of tiles to produce them, were to be 

seen in abundance; but the more extended group- 

ing it was by no means easy to elucidate. In 
process of time, various early examples of tile- 
vements were discovered; and then, under the 
influence of such guidance as thus had been ob- | 
tained, our architects ap designs for the new 
tiles, which were produced in our own times, both in 
reat abundance and of the highest order of merit. 
e Messrs. Maw have always taken rank amongst | 
the ablest producers of these beautiful architectural 
accessories : and, not only have they manufactured 
most excellent tiles, but they have also put forth 
designs for tile-pavements, which command un- | 
qualified admiration. With the inlaid tiles so 
prevalent in earlier times, the Messrs. Maw have 
associated tiles of different colours, and of every | 
variety of size and form, for the express purpose of 
roducing, with them, geometrical mosaic composi- 
tions. e have, on more than one previous occa- | 
sion, adverted to the tile-mosaic works of these 
skilful ceramists, and now, once more, we have | 
had our attention called to a fresh series of designs | 
which they have prepared and executed. he 
designs comprehended in Messrs. Maw’s supple- 
mentary list are singularly beautiful, while, at the 
same time, they are thoroughly consistent with the | 
true principles of mosaic work. Great varieties, | 
both of colour and of agroupment, are introduced | 
into the new series, and we certainly can most 
truly, add that every example possesses some me- 
ritoriovs qualities peculiarly its own. The Messrs. 

Maw have published a collection of plates, printed 

in colours, which convey very faithful representa- | 

tions of the tile-compositions, and to these, as 
introductory to the pavements themselves, we com- | 
mend our readers. 


| 





Tue Carntacy-Buitpers’ anp Hanness-MakeErs’ 
Aut-Jounnau. Vol. L., and Monthly Parts. | 
Published by F. Tari, London. 

The extent and importance of the manufacturing 

arts of England receive a truly remarkable illus- 

tration from this publication. This is a monthly | 
serial, of which the Twenty-third Part will appear | 
with our own present Art-Journal, which is pro- 
fusely illustrated, and well written, and ably con- 
ducted, and is devoted to the trades which give to it 
its title, and it is completely successful. It does | 
its work thoroughly well; and it finds its way into 

almoét every city and town of the civilized world. 

Such is the power of England as a manufacturing 

country, and such the enterprising spirit of her 


sons. 

Until our attention was recently invited to this 
work, we confess we had not even a suspicion that 
there existed any publication whatever which, either 
directly or indirectly, shared with us the title of 
Art-Journal ; and yet here is a work that we are 
proud to recognise as a fellow-labourer with our- 
selves, which has quietly and steadily assumed a 
position of no common interest and importance, and 
which is placed before us for the first time, after it | 
has been upwards of a year and a half in existence. 
We rejoice to offer a cordial weloome to our recently 
discovered contemporary, and to invite to it the 
attention, not only of our own especial friends, but 
of all persons who desire to understand thoroughly 
the present condition of our national manufactures. 

Each Part of this Art-Journal contains five | 
lithographs, one of them a highly-coloured figure of 
some carriage ; three others exhibit various details | 
of carriages and harness; and the fifth is now an 
illustration of a series of articles upon the ‘ Heraldry | 
I Modern me re aa _ articles com- 

hend every ¥ subject that is associated 
with carriages, and they contain equally valuable 
u . At the present time, 

aleo, each Part contains—in addition to one or two 
chapters of the eminently useful treatise on 
eraldry to which we have already referred—a 
paper entitled Artist-Workmen, which deals with 
the subject of general Art-education in a manner 
that must command attention, and that certainly 
ught to be productive of the happiest results. We 





shall not fail to watch the career of this work with 

uliar interest, and also with a confident assurance 
that it will at least sustain the honourable reputa- 
tion, which it has won simply and solely through its 
meritorious character. 





Tue Irnonmonoer, anp Merat-Traprs’ Ap- 
vertiser, A Monthly Trade Circular. 

Tue Cuemist anp Drvucorst. A Monthly Trade 
Circular. Published at 24, Bow Lane, Cannon 
Street West. 


Like the Carriage- Builders’ Art-Journal, these two 
publications demonstrate, in the most effectual 
manner, the vigorous health that is now enjoyed by 


| the manufactures of this country. These are two 


monthly serials, that are sold exclusively to the 
members of their own trades, and which contain a 
diversified fund of the most valuable information, 
each in its own speciality. Nothing can be more 
useful than such works; nothing can be better cal- 
culated to elevate the character of our industrial 
arts, and so to promote their best and truest in- 
terests. With the present year, both these admirable 
little works have assumed an improved aspect, and 


| they also have aspired to a higher and more im- 


portant character. The articles in each are written 


| with the greatest care, and with equal — Tn 


moreover, they are uniformly characterised by an 
earnestness of manner which is enhanced by their 
concise and expressive language. We observe that 
notice is taken of new discoveries and inventions, 
and of all improvements, of whatever kind ; and in 
the Ironmonger we see with much pleasure that 
the ‘‘Art aspect of manufactures in the hard 


| metals” is a subject that receives due attention. 


We trust that the enterprising proprietor of these 
publications will press forward with the same judi- 
cious energy that hitherto has distinguished his 
lans, and we rely with confidence upon his efforts 
ing rewarded with signal success. 





An InrropucTion To tHe Stupy or Gotuic Ar- 
currecturRE, by Joun Henry Parker, F.S.A. 
Second Edition, Revised and —— Pub- 
lished by J. H. and J. Parker, Oxford and 
London. 

The attention which of late ~~ has been given to 

Gothic architecture, especially by men who are not 

actually professional architects, renders necessary 

some sure and safe — to the study of the art. 

Such a book is that by Mr. Parker, a second edition 

of which has just made its appearance. The new 

matter and illustrations, incorporated with the old 
combine to make it the most comprehensive and 
practically useful treatise upon the subject which 
ean be placed in the hands of any one desirous of 
being taught the’principles of Gothic structure. It 
aap poe . . aye, —- much — 
architects as for their employers, the gentry 
clergy of England.’’, 





Tue Practicat ANGLER; or, The Art of Trout- 
Fishing, more icularly applied to clear 
Water. By W. C. Stewart. Fourth edition, 
revised and enlarged. Published by A. and C. 
Brack, Edinburgh. 

We scarcely thank the publishers for placing this 

tempting little book before us. It is very like 

offering a savoury dish to a hungry man whose 
hands are paralysed, and with no one near to help 
him to the coveted food. We have killed, in our 
earlier days, not a few well-conditioned trout; but 
now— 
** The moths have eaten up our 
The worms attacked om ro ’ 
Is not this, for example, an inviting picture to set 
before one who loves angling, and loves, too, the 
haunts of the river and stream fisherman? ‘ Be- 
sides the mere d pre of fishing, however, angling 
has more varied attractions than almost any other 
amusement. To the lover of nature, no sport af- 
fords so much pleasure. The grandest and most 
icturesque scenes in nature are to be found on the 
nks of rivers and lakes. The angler, therefore, 
enjoys the finest scenery the country offers; and 
whereas other sportsmen are limi to peculiar 
places and seasons, he can follow his vocation alike 
on lowland stream, or highland loch, and during 
the whole six months in which the country is most 
inviting. From April, with her budding trees and 
singing birds, to May and June, with their meadows 
decked with the daisy and the primrose, and breezes 
scented with the hawthorn and wild thyme, and on 
to autumn, with her ‘fields white unto the harvest,’ 
he sees all that is beautiful, all that is exhilarating, 
all that is grand and elevating in this world of ou 

which, whatever people may say, is not such a 

world after all, if they would only keep bleachfields 

and blackguards off the rivers’ banks.” Both of 
these Mr. Stewart justly considers as the enemies of 
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good sport. The latter, we ume, as : 
the former as destructive to the fish, from P yard 
ous matter employed in the process of bleaching 
and —- 

We noti this manual when the first edition 
appeared, about four years ago. It has since under- 
gone several improvements, the result of a more 
enlarged experience among the Scottish lakes and 
streams, to which it refers almost exclusively; but 
the information conveyed, applies with e ual force 
to any of the southern waters. The author's aim 
has been to make his book instructive, rather than 
amusing ; and it is thoroughly practical, a safe guide 
to the tyro, and not without use to the expert. We 
should just like to put it into our knapsack this 
first of vk with a few necessaries, and start, rod 
in hand, for places which knew us well in days 
gone by. The hand may not be quite so steady, 
nor the eye so keen, as it was; still we think we 
eould get hold of a few trout between sunrise and 
sundown. 





ANDERSEN’s TALEs FOR CHILDREN. Translated by 
ALFRED WeHNERT. With One Hundred and 
Five illustrations by E. H. Weunert, W. 
Tuomas, and others, Published by Bett anp 
Da.py, London. 


Hans Christian Andersen’s fairy tales have become 
so well-known and popular among us that a word 
of recommendation is quite unnecessary; but we 
may remark concerning this edition, that Mr. Al- 
fred Wehnert’s new translation is not inferior to 
any which has preceded it. It is simple in expres- 
sion, and therefore well suited to the capacity of 
those who are presumed will form the majority of 
his readers. 

The illustrations by Mr. E. H. Wehnert, are most 
humorous in design, and carry out very appro- 
priately the spirit of the text; but we cannot say 
much for their Art-character. They are not wood 
engravings, but etchings on copper, we presume, 
and, as the preface informs us, have been “ electro- 
typed by a new process, recently discovered by Mr. 

. J. Linton, which bids fair to be of much service 
in book-decoration.”” This process, whatever it may 
be, can, of course, only affect the copies, and not the 
artist’s original work. It would be as applicable, 
we may suppose, to the most delicately-executed 
engravings as to such as these, which are hard and 
coarse. k-illustrations have now reached so 
high a point of excellence that even our children 
are dissatisfied if their picture-books come not some- 
what near the current mark. 





An Easy Covurnsz or Lannpscare DRawineo 
Lessons. By H. A. Harper. In Six Numbers. 

Syer’s Apvancep Drawine Boox. In Six Num- 
bers. Printed and Published by G. Rownzy 
& Co., London. 


Mr. Harper’s series of studies would prove a good 
preparation for those of Mr. Syer. The former 
judiciously leads the pupil by simple and easy steps, 
which the dullest minds and most inapt no 
would readily follow. Mr. Syer seme in a like 
methodical way, but sets out with bolder views, and 
works upward with more elaboration. There is a 
Hardingish character in his pencil which will not 
make it less acceptable. We can honestly recom- 
mend these drawing-books to learners. 





WILL ADAMS: THE First ENGLISHMAN IN JAPAN 
A Romantic Biography. By Wiit1am Datton. 
Published by A. W. Bawwarr, London. 


Will Adams is not a myth: he was a real flesh and 
blood personage, a Kentish-born sailor, who rose to 
the post of master and pilot in the royal navy in the 
days of Elizabeth. We do not hear of his sailing 
with Martin or Frobisher, or the heroes who —_ 
to scatter and destroy the _— Armada; but 
he served the ‘ Worshipful Company of Barbary 
Merchants,” and sailed with the Dutch fleet from 
the Texel in 1598. The vessel was wrecked on the 
coast of Japan two years after, and Adams, with 
several shi , escaped to the land, where he 
resided till his death in 1620. 

Founded upon this history, and = a work 
entitled ‘‘ Memorials of the Empire of Japan in the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries,” by Mr. 
Rundal, and published by the Hakluyt Society, 
Mr. Dalton has written a very entertaining and 
pleasant narrative, introducing other personages, 
who were known to exist at the time, into his story, 
by way of making it complete. The ground which 
he has worked is comparatively “ n soil’’ to the 
readers of modern romance ; and this, no less than 
the interest imparted by the author to his tale, will 
render it acceptable to many. Recent travellers tell 
us the Japanese have chan but little since Will 
Adams found a hospitable e among them. 
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Owen, Professor 
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Persigny, Comte de 
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Punshon, Rev. W. Mor! 
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Dowager 
Russia, H.1. H. The Crown Prince 
Rutland, Duke of 

Rothschild, Baron James 

Ristori, Madame 

Rossini 

Rachel, Madi‘e. (the late) 

Russell, Lord Jobn, M.P. 

Russell, Lady John 

Russell, Charlies 

Ranelagh, Lord 

Ross, _ Esq. (Rifle Champion) 


Robson, Mr. ¥(of the Olympic) 
Resbuck, J. A., Esq., M.P. 
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